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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


presents 


THE ACTOR 


Some Talks about the Theatre for Young People 


Tuesday, 
December 29 
3 p.it. 


Thursday, 
December 31 
3 p.m. 


Monday, 
January 4 
3 p.m. 


Wednesday 
& Thursday, 
Dec. 30 & 31 

5.30 p.m. 


MERELY PLAYERS 
Patrick Wymark 
will talk about the Actor’s Job 
Introduced by Paul Rogers 


Wyndham’s Theatre 


ACTORS PREPARING 
Michael Macowan 
will introduce some of the students at the 
London Academy of Music and Dramatic Art 
who will illustrate the Actor’s Training 


Wyndham’s Theatre 


THE YOUNG IDEA 
Sir Ralph Richardson 
introduces Michael Croft 
and members of the Youth Theatre 


Wyndham’s Theatre 


**‘TREASURE ISLAND’ 
adapted from the story by 
by R. L. Stevenson 


Mermaid Theatre 


*Tickets (price 5s.) for this performance are available 
only to holders of season tickets or single tickets for 


the Talks at Wyndham’s Theatre 


Season Ticket (for Three Talks) 10s. 
Single Ticket for each Talk, 4s. 


Advance booking is strongly advised as accommodation is limited. 


No seats reserved at Wyndham’s Theatre 


Applications for tickets should be sent to: 


The Administrator, British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 


with a stamped addressed envelope enclosed. 











SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


West Side Story 


ARTHUR LAURENTS 


‘Mr. Arthur Laurents’ book provides, perhaps, one of the best 
scripts any musical has ever had. It proves again the truth that a 
strong story well presented ts the basis of all good things tn the 
theatre. —The Times Educational Supplement. 12s 6d 


The Complaisant Lover 
GRAHAM GREENE 


| call this without question the best, most theatrical play this 
year . . . It makes me rave with enthusiasm for the first time in 
ix months.——Daily Express. ‘| would like to place Greene 
second only to Tchekov as a writer of natural dialogue.’ News 
Chronichk Ss 6d 


The Pleasure of his Company 
SAMUEL TAYLOR 


“The dialogue is bright and witty, the characters are human and 
well-developed and the plot is clever without being complicated. 
Biddeford Poole, a globe-trotting playboy, returns to his first wife 
to give his daughter away in marriage, and tn stirring the emotions 
of both wife and daughter discovers some home truths about 
himself. . . . West End success which ts a real pleasure to read.’ 

Plays and Players I2s 6d 


The Ages of Man 
GEORGE RYLANDS 


\ Shakespeare anthology which offers a mirror of manners and 
life, an image of man and nature, and a criticism of human 
existence. Sir John Gielgud has used it as a basis for his now 
famous Shakespeare recital, and this new edition has a re-styled 
jacket, with a protrait photograph of Sir John on the back. 

10s 6d 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


15-16 QUPFEN STREET MAYFAIR LONDON WI 





THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


presents 


THE ACTOR 


Some Talks about the Theatre for Young People 


Tuesday, 
December 29 
3 p.m. 


Thursday, 
December 31 
3 p.m. 


Monday, 
January 4 
3 p.m. 


Wednesday 
& Thursday, 
Dec. 30 & 31 

5.30 p.m. 


MERELY PLAYERS 
Patrick Wymark 
will talk about the Actor’s Job 
Introduced by Paul Rogers 


Wyndham’s Theatre 


ACTORS PREPARING 
Michael Macowan 
will introduce some of the students at the 
London Academy of Music and Dramatic Art 
who will illustrate the Actor’s Training 


Wyndham’s Theatre 


THE YOUNG IDEA 
Sir Ralph Richardson 
introduces Michael Croft 
and members of the Youth Theatre 


Wyndham’s Theatre 


**TREASURE ISLAND’’* 
adapted from the story by 
by R. L. Stevenson 


Mermaid Theatre 


*Tickets (price 5s.) for this performance are available 
only to holders of season tickets or single tickets for 


the Talks at Wyndham’s Theatre 


Season Ticket (for Three Talks) 10s. 
Single Ticket for each Talk, 4s. 


Advance booking is strongly advised as accommodation is limited. 


No seats reserved at Wyndham’s Theatre 


Applications for tickets should be sent to: 


The Administrator, British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 


with a stamped a !dressed envelope enclosed. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


West Side Story 


ARTHUR LAURENTS 


‘Mr. Arthur Laurents’ book provides, perhaps, one of the best 
scripts any musical has ever had. It proves again the truth that a 
strong story well presented is the basis of all good things in the 
theatre. —The Times Educational Supplement. 12s 6d 


The Complaisant Lover 
GRAHAM GREENE 


| call this without question the best, most theatrical play this 
year . . . It makes me rave with enthusiasm for the first time in 
six months.’—Daily Express. ‘1 would like to place Greene 
second only to Tchekov as a writer of natural dialogue.’—News 
Chronicle. 8s 6d 


The Pleasure of his Company 
SAMUEL TAYLOR 


‘The dialogue is bright and witty, the characters are human and 
well-developed and the plot is clever without being complicated. 
Biddeford Poole, a globe-trotting playboy, returns to his first wife 
to give his daughter away in marriage, and in stirring the emotions 
of both wife and daughter discovers some home truths about 
himself. . . . West End success which ts a real pleasure to read.’ 

Plays and Players. 12s 6d 


The Ages of Man 
GEORGE RYLANDS 

A Shakespeare anthology which offers a mirror of manners and 
life, an image of man and nature, and a criticism of human 
existence. Sir John Gielgud has used it as a basis for his now 
famous Shakespeare recital, and this new edition has a re-styled 
jacket, with a protrait photograph of Sir John on the back. 

10s 6d 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


15-16 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR LONDON WI 











EVANS PLAYS 


Now released for performance 


DEAR DELINQUENT 
(5m., 3f.) Jack Popplewell 
THE ENTERTAINER 


(5m., 3f.) 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 

(3m., 2f.) John Osborne 
THE LOVEBIRDS 

(6m., 6f.) Basil Thomas 
CASH IN THE KITTY 

(3m., 5f.) Dennis Driscoll 
DOWN — HATCH 

(6m., 4f.) Dennis Driscoll 
RIDE- A- COCK-HORSE 

(5m., 5f.) William Barrow 
THE HAPPY MAN 

(2m., 4f.) Hugh & Margaret Williams 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY 

(3m., 2f., 1 spr.) lan Main 
DODO IN LOVE 

(4m., 2f.) Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 

(3m., 5f.) William Douglas Home 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 

(5m., 4f.) Ted Willis and Richard Gordon 
A BREATH OF SCANDAL 

(Sm., 4f.) Aimée Stuart 
MURDER WHEN NECESSARY 

(4m., 3f.) Philip Levene 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 

(4m., 5f.) Hugh Mills 
THE mee gh OF STEPNEY GREEN 

(7 m., 6 f.) Bernard Kops 
THE IRON DUCHESS 

(6m., 5f.) 6s. net William Douglas Home 


John Osborne 


Future releases 
A TIME TO BE BORN (4m., 4f.) Warren Tute 1st March, 1960 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF— (5-8m., 5f.) Jack Popplewell Spring, 1960 
EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON John Osborne & Anthony Creighton 
Ist January, 1960 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALL Willis Hall 


Restricted release now 
6s. net. 


Please send 4d. stamp for complete catalogue 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC, WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone: MUSeum 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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CORPORATION 


Entertainments Manager 


SOO OO 


OF WILLESDEN 
H. W. F. HARRIS F.1.M.E.M. 


Se OO OOOO ee 


FOURTEENTHJANNUAL 


WILLESDEN 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


STAGE ONE OF THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA 


ist—I2th MARCH, i960 


ec ee 


One-Act Plays and Excerpts From Full-Length Plays 


Adjudicator: 


ee 


Bernard Prentice 


Contributions towards expenses will be made to all competing societies. 
Syllabus from H. W. F. Harris, Entertainments Manager, Borough of Willesden, Town 
Hall, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. Tel.: MAlda Vale 6050. 


CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES SATURDAY, 30th JANUARY, 1960 








SCARBOROUGH THEATRE GUILD’S 
Fourth Yorkshire 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


2ist to 28th MAY, 1960 


Adjudicator: Stephen Joseph 
£100 Cash Prizes 


Yorkshire Societies only 


Last date for entry 28th February, 1960. Entry 
forms from 91 Murchison Street, Scarborough. 














| 27th Annual 
Welwyn Drama Festival 
WELWYN THEATRE 
20th—25th June. 1960 


Particulars from: 
Hon. Sec.: Mrs. D. KOLKER, 
9 Mandeville Rise, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts 














TENTH 
INTERNATIONAL 


FELIXSTOWE 


DRAMA 
FESTIVAL 


of ‘full length plays 


May 2Ist to 28th, 1960 


For Details and Syllabus please write to: 
BERNARD PRENTICE, 
Festival Director 
TOWN HALL, FELIXSTOWE, Suffolk 











ALL PURPOSE . 


... THE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


For use in Secondary Schools, Further Education Establishments and Adult Theatre 
Work. Approved and used by the London County Council. 


ALL-PURPOSE EQUIPMENT transformed a restaurant into a theatre 
(illustrated above) at the National Education and Careers Exhibition at 
Olympia—one example of the adaptability of this unique Equipment. 


Manufactured and marketed exclusively by Byfleet Furniture Limited, 
York Road, Byfleet, manufacturers of the Essex Flexible Stage Equipment 
for Junior and Primary Schools. 


Please write for Illustrated Literature, Detailed Specification and Price Lists. 
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PAINT YOUR OWN SCENERY 


OUR 12-PAGE PRICE LIST GIVES DETAILS OF 





Fireproofed Scenic Canvas, Gauze, Curtain Fabrics, also Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards, etc. 


We can also make up Back Cloths, etc. as required 





We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Professional Reper- 
tory Companies with everything required for .scenic painting and 
you may send your problems to us with confidence. 





BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD 


(Dept. D.) 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1840 Telephone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League 
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“ MORRIS \ 
ANGEL 


COSTUMES 


look the part! 


\ 
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The same authentic costume designs 
used on the Professional Stage are 
available to Amateur Operatic and 
Dramatic Societies for most 
productions. 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD. 
117/119 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, VV.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 5678 
THE NAME TO KNOW 
\ to DRESS THE SHOW 
4. Established 1840 y 
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DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


39 STUDIOS AVAILABLE FROM 2/- PER HOUR 
MONDAYS TO SATURDAYS 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


4 Blandiord St., Marylebone High St., W.1 
WELbeck 6804/9907 /4303 




















“4 Sian 4 
SExy microphones 


FOR ALL SOUND REQUIREMENTS 


LUSTRAPHONE LTD. are designers and 
manufacturers of microphones for use in all 
departments of sound reproduction, including 
Model LFV/59. “Full stage, film, television, broadcasting and recording 
soe nor ener Paha as well as for educational requirements. A wide 
is required that sight of the range of models is available and information about 
Se ars the types most suitable for your purposes will 


gladly be sent on request. 


LUSTRAPHONE LTD., 


ST. GEORGE'S WORKS, REGENTS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W.! Telephone: PRimrose 8844 











| ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
MRS. A. RAWLINGS | THE SPECIALISTS IN 


Late Doreen Errol! Establishment | THE PROBLEM PROP 


POR HIRE | STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


Historical Costumes of every description 
also Children’s and Adult Fancy Dress | LISTS ON REQUEST 
13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 


WHitehall 8528 
Recommended by the British Drama League 





Interviews by appointment 





58 Gresham Rd., Brixton, London, S.W.9 
Telephone: Bri: 2964. 




















GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 


Cn 2tcLtr2 Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD + HACKNEY + LONDON 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 














Spots, Floods 

Floats, Battens 

Switchboards MAJOR Choke Type 
Cinabex Colour DIMMER BOARD 
Media Full details in our New 20-page 
Dimmers Brochure sent on request. 

U.V. Lighting 

Accessories 

Neon Displays 








HHI 
Y MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 22 GORST ROAD, N.W.10 
4 London Depot: 40 Parker Street, W.C.2 CHA9I70 ELGar 804! (5 lines) 
Birmingham . Manchester - Coventry - North Shields - Glasgow 











For Hire | 








REX HOWARD ror Sate 





RING or LABS 


STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 
i2 Connaught Street, W.2 PAD. 3600 
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BLACK LION 


COSTUMES 


Artistic, fresh, historically correct 
Theatrical and Fancy Dress 
All periods and styles 


POSTERS 


Screen-printed in Bright 
Attractive Colours 
STRIKING ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
Any size and quantity 


Prices anc specimens on request 


DELTA STUDIOS 


Screen-process Printers 
6 ST. BENEDICTS ST., NORWICH, Norfolk 
Telephone: 27495 





MODERATE CHARGES 


25 SOMMERVILLE RD., BRISTOL 7 
Telephone BRISTOL 41345 




















| wart ga. SORRY 
— STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS, SCENERY 


Send for Copy of New Brochure and Price List 


WATTS & CORRY LTD. 


305 OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER 10 


Northern Agents for 


HALL STAGE EQUIPMENT LTD. 








FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


Costume Jewellery 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 


THE FM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 





Catalogue Free 


EAVES HANDICRAFTS 


18a Slater Street, Bold Street, 
LIVERPOOL 1 








HAVE HIRED OUR FPRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 
WE SHOULD LUKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 
AND INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 

SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 
EUSton 2765 EST. 1850 
EDW. GERRARD 


AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 

















B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 


Theatrical Costumiers 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 





Professional Department at 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 
(near the Cambridge Theatre) 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 


Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc. New or from Stock. 


Also Laggest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
Temple Bar 5568 History Lesquare London 








The Jewellery 


of course, was by 


ROBERT WHITE & SONS 


THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 





ALL KINDS OF PERIOD AND MODERN 
JEWELLERY FOR HIRE 





TEMPLE BAR 8237 57/59 NEAL STREET, W.C.2 











STAGE CLOTHS 


CURTAINS 
AND 
DRAPERIES 
MADE TO ORDER 


PATENT STEEL TUBULAR 
CURTAIN TRACKS 
SUPPLIED 


& 
FIREPROOFED CANVAS 


NATURAL AND DYED 
HESSIANS 
FOR SCENERY 


BURNETS 


(Estab. 1832) 


LARGE STOCK OF FABRICS 
FOR 
PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 
COSTUMES 


” 
* Also 


TIGHTS 
STOCKINGS 
GLOVES 


22 GARRICK STREET 


LONDON W.C,.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3972-4893 





“ GIMBERTS.” 


N. & C. WEB 


Park House Farm, Cedar Avenue, 
Whitefield, Manchester 


Phone Nos. WHI. 2076 and EAS. 0388 
Note. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
New address and phone numbers 





STAGE & TELEVISION 
FURNISHERS 


with the finest comprehensive stock of 


Medern and Period Furniture etc. 
for Hire 





MUSICALS OUR SPECIALITY 





We specialise in hiring complete sets to 
LARGE AND SMALL Dramatic 
Societies at REASONABLE CHARGES 























EVANS PLAYS 


North country comedies 
for the coming season: 


MAN FOR THE JOB 


A sequel to JOB FOR THE BOY 
(3m., 4f. 6s.) 
and 


CASH IN THE KITTY 


(3m., 5f. 6s.) both by Dennis Driscoll 


RIDE-A-COCK-HORSE 


(Sm., 5f. 6s.) Wm. Barrow 


BREAKFAST IN BED 


(5 or 6m., 3f. 6s.) Jack Popplewell 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ 
loan 1/— each title with order 





Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

















“NELLIE SMITH 


Theatrical Costumier 
ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS 





Specialists in 
PERIOD PLAYS, OPERAS 
and MUSICALS 
PAGEANTS] 
GILBERT and SULLIVAN 
Large School Department 





Write for economical quotations 


190 MANSFIELD ROAD 
NOTTINGHAM 


Telephone 64452 
ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 

















HALL & 
DIXON oun. 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS . CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 
COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 


SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) 


wt 


19 GARRICK ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 
1930, 8331 


HIRE ENQUIRIES ENTERTAINED 











CATE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 
SCENERY 
and 


DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 














EVANS PLAYS 


have acquired amateur rights in 
the following plays and publica- 
tion will follow in due course:— 


ROOTS Arnold Wesker 
THE RING OF TRUTH 


Wynyard Browne 


LET THEM EAT CAKE 
Frederick Lonsdale 


YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT 
Diana Morgan 

FRENCH POLISH 
Stella Martin Currey 


THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh and Margaret Williams 


THE LONG AND THE 


SHORT AND THE TALL 
Willis Hall 
|~HOW SAY YOU? 


Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
C. £. Webber 
PRINCE GENJI William Cooper 


BREAKOUT 


CAUGHT NAPPING 
Geoffrey Lumsden 


THE MORTAL BARD 
C. E. Webber 


Bill Owen 


THE CAPTIVES 
Charlotte Hastings 
GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
Lionel Hale 
THE EYES OF YOUTH 
Ted Willis 
EXPRESSO BONGO 
Mankowitz, More, Heneker and Norman 


THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 
Peter Watling 





Montague House, Russell Square, 
W.C.1. and all booksellers 





* STAR te 
COSTUME STUDIOS 


SPECIALISTS IN MODERN 
MUSICALS, REVUES, PLAYS, 
OPERAS and PAGEANTRY 
LARGE HIRE STOCKS OF SHAKESPEARIAN, 


HISTORIC, BIBLICAL, FANCY DRESS AND 
PANTOMIME COSTUMES 


Personal Service Reasonable Rates 
78 ELMS ROAD, LONDON, S.W.4 

















THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 


Bury St. Edmunds Silver Jubilee Schools 
Birmingham Hebrew Congregational Hall 


Birmingham Lordswood Girls’ Technical 
chool 


Birmingham Sheldon Church Fiall 
Coventry Caludon Castile S. School 
Henley-in-Arden High Schoo! 
Liverpool Mayfair Cinema 

Oxford New Theatre 

Sheffield Lyceum Theatre 

Southam High School 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 











For Stage Scenery 
stocked in ail 
widths & qualities 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 


Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521 














AT LAST! 
An up-to-date and fully-equipped 


THEATRE/HALL 
in West London 


The Philbeach Hall 


PHILBEACH GARDENS 
KENSINGTON, S.W.5 


* 

EXCELLENT STAGE 
FIRST-CLASS LIGHTING 
WELL-DESIGNED 
DRESSING ROOMS 

REFRESHMENT BAR 
+e 
Hall Manager: 


MRS. DON KELLETT 
28 Bramham Gardens, S.W.5 
(Tel.: FREmantle 9659) 




















IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.! 


Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 


Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 


THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 

Head Office: 

REX HOUSE, 
BALLARDS LANE 
LONDON, N.12 

Telephone: Hillside 6373/6 


|| REDUCED || 
SCALE OF PREMIUMS 
Value of Property 


to be insured not 12 Days 20 Days 
exceeding Cover Cover 





£100 20/- 


£250 


25/- 


27/6 
32/6 








£500 27/6 35/- 
£1,000 35/- 45/- 
£1,500 40/- 52/6 
£2,000 45/- 60/- 


RISKS_COVERED 


. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 pilus law costs. 

. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For detailed Prospectus please apply to:— 
REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 

















Quantity brings the price down 
and the quality up 


These Strand Junior stage lighting lanterns are the 
result of a constant endeavour to provide a floodlight 
for under £3 and a spotlight for under £5. 


Modern tooling for production in the vast ‘quantities 
which only Strand Electric can handle provide the 
answer with even more efficient and better quality 
designs than before. 


PATTERN 45 (New Model) 
JUNIOR SPOT 


Prefocus holder giving accurate location of 250 or 
500 watt lamp without need for adjustment. 

Fresnel Lens giving extra intensity beam infinitely 
variable between 11° spot and 45° flood, free of 
Striation and without need of frost medium. Just 
right for the stage. 


Strongly built, well styled ventilated lamphouse 
complete with metal colour frame and 2 ft. 6in. heat 
resisting tails. 





PATTERN 137 
JUNIOR FLOOD 


£2 -17 -6 


ES holder to take, 60, 100, 150 or 200 watt 
lamp. 

Super pure anodised aluminium reflector giving 
even light free of striation. 

Robust housing attractively styled and well 
finished complete with tilting cradle, locking 
wheels and metal colour frame in runners with 
sprung hinged lid to prevent stray light. 


LIGHTING FOR ALL ENTERTAINMENT 


LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW DUBLIN DARLINGTON BRISTOL 
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DIBAMA 


The Quarterly Theatre Review 


Founded by Geoffrey Whitworth in 1919 





NEW SERIES WINTER 1959 NUMBER 55 





CONTENTS 


Self-Help ; 
Plays in Pavietmanee by J. W. buakes 
Two Players: Two Critics by W. tgp de 





From Blood to Mud by Jvor Brown .. 
Christmas in the Theatre by john Camel 
Shakespeare’s Poetry in Performance by Bertram Joseph 
Influences on the Amateur Theatre by Alfred Emmet 
The Geoffrey Whitworth Theatre, Crayford 
Theatre Bookshelf: 

Moliére by Miles Malleson : 

Behind the Curtain by Elizabeth Hill 

Brecht and his Background by Henry Adler 

Problems of the Theatre by Jvor Brown ... 

Shakespeare for Pleasure by D.B.H. 

A Working Model by D.B.A. 

Aristophanes into Lallans by J.B. 

Long Plays by Donald Fitz John 

Short Plays and Collections 
New Plays in Repertory 





Drama appears in The Subject Index to Pertodicals, London, 
and The International Index to Periodicals, New York. 





Neither the Editor nor the British Drama League accepts responsibility for opinions expressed in signed articles. 





Editor: Jvor Brown Associated Editor: Doris Hutton 
Annual Subscription: Inland 9/4; Overseas 9/— (post free) 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 (Euston 2666) 
A BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE PUBLICATION 
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SELF-HELP 


HERE is a Victorian ring about the word self-help. It brings to mind that 
remarkable figure Samuel Smiles—doctor, journalist and counsellor of 


youth. He advocated energy, thrift and self-reliance, virtues not always 
agreeable to the young idea. 


Mr. Colin Wilson has recently scolded with some justice our ‘age of defeat’ 
from whose literature and drama the ‘hero’ has been too long exiled. He is bored 
with the ‘beatniks’ as America calls the despairing pessimists. It is sadly true that 
in the ‘advanced’ theatre of these years the central figures have often been un- 
heroic; they either scream with self-pity or curse everything and everybody. The 
description ‘Angry Young Men’ has been worked to death. ‘Dismal Young Drips’ 
might be fresher and no less accurate. 


The cause for their moaning and groaning 1s not easy to discover since rarely, 
if ever, in British history can more have been done by the old (or middle-aged) 
for the young. Mr. Osborne’s famous Jimmy Porter had had a free University 
education and came into a world of full employment, neither of which advantages 
could his father have enjoyed. The young self-pitiers might further remember 
and gratefully admit that if it had not been for the courage and self-sacrifice of 
those just older than themselves they would have matured as serfs in a German- 
conquered and Nazi-regimented Britain. 


It is true that in all ages it has been a habit of youth to cosset gloom, mainly 
in a raanner of literary affectation. Even the vigorous Elizabethans delighted in 
the anatomy of melancholy. ‘In sooth, I know not why I am so sad’, said Shake- 
speare’s Venetian Antonio, adding that he could not explain his dumps. Robert 


Burton gave some of the answers. But the young were soon out and about. They 
did not stay loafing about the forest like the preverse.and pensive Jaques. They 
became active, acquisitive and creative. Antonio had his argosies. They knew how 
to help themselves, in both senses of the phrase. But the Queen’s subjects did not 


only fill their pockets at Spain’s expense: they filled volumes to the country’s 
glory and the world’s advantage. 


Now we are continually told that youth is moping at a loose end. Even in the 
New Towns, which were to be such Utopian exchanges for the over-crowded 
cities, the cry of ‘Nothing to do when work is done’ is frequently heard. Samuel 
Smiles could have said a thing or two to these melancholics. There is always 
something to be done. Leisure is a challenge as well as a relief. 


To encourage self-help in entertainment is one of the functions of the British 
Drama League. If the bewildered young cannot see good professional drama 
they can turn to making their own. The Junior Drama League is ready and eager 
to assist the teenagers and the League itself advises, trains, and supplies the 
necessary books and play-texts. The task is to let those who are bored by their 
leisure discover good ways to fill the vacuum caused by their own listlessness. 


This cannot be left to the London office. Self-help is as much the function of 
the League’s individual members and member-societies as of its central staff. 
Wherever this complaint of “Nothing to do’ is heard, those who believe in the uses 
of drama should tell the disconsolate that there is plenty to be done and done with 
pleasure by the making and enjoyment of plays. 


The Smiles. volume on self-help has recently had its centenary. It has been 
laughed at chiefly by those who have never read it. Call Smiles an Old Bore, if 
vou will, but he had a word even for the newest of our New Towns. 


BEATRIX LEHMANN and FLORA ROBSON in Sir Michael Redgrave’s adaptation of “The 
Aspern Papers’ by Henry James. Photograph by David Sim. 





PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


OT to make extravagant claims, 

the most interesting thing in the 

London theatre during the late 
Summer and Autumn of 1959 has been 
no new airival but the survival of 
Theatre Workshop’s contributions to 
the West End whirl—ZJhe Hostage and 
A Taste of Honey. One is hearty and 
whimsical, the other gentle and whimsi- 
cal; both are fragmentary, both are 
more than a little squalid. Their 
success is encouraging because both are 
theatrically speaking alive. We don’t 
need all our plays to be like them; but 
we should not forbear to cheer when 
conventional playmaking moulds are 
cracked. 

New examples of significant drama 
have proved, alas, strikingly imsignifi- 
cant. The most enjoyable, if such a word 
be permitted, was given for one per- 
formance only, on a Sunday night at 
the Royal Court; as it has a cast of 
twenty-nine and runs for only eighty 
minutes or so it is clearly less than 
appealing to a commercial manage- 
ment. It is an early play by Arnold 
Wesker, The Aitchen, populated by the 
chefs and waitresses who keep a large 
popular restaurant ticking over. They 
too, we readily believe, have their 
dreams and frustrations; Mr. Wesker 
spins them sympathetically out of his 
gastronomic inferno, and as he leads his 
play to a violent climax (there has been 
a good deal of violence about) seems to 
suggest a wider frame of reference. 

John Arden’s frame of reference in 
Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance, also at the 
Royal Court, is too wide by half. He 
seems to want to say a great deal about 
social organisation and individual vision 
in this fable of a strike-bound, frost- 
gripped North country town which 
receives a visit, or rather a visitation, 
from three soldiers and a_ sergeant 
purporting to be a recruiting party. 
They are nothing of the sort, and their 
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leader is clearly mad, which seems to 
make nonsense of whatever message 
Mr. Arden is trying to deliver. Never- 
theless there was in performance a 
sense of power, of menace and of pain 
which suggests that Mr. Arden has the 
root of writing for the theatre in him. 
He was finely served by Jocelyn Her- 
bert’s haunted sets; Lindsay Anderson’s 
direction to my mind over-stressed the 
already strong ‘Teutonic flavour, so 
that it was hardly possible not to see 
in Freda Jackson’s brooding pubkeeper 
and Patsy Byrne’s battered barmaid an 
echo of Mother Courage and Kattrin. 
The whole cast dealt effectively with 
Mr. Arden’s turns into ballad-doggerel ; 
and lan Bannen as the sergeant 


repeated, by this time with a slightly 
hysterical air, his skilful rendering of 
a man on the verge of total breakdown. 

The biggest surprise of the quarter 


was provided by the Arts Theatre in 
the shape of My Frend Judas. Mr. 
Andrew Sinclair has rapidly acquired 
a reputation on account of two novels, 
some academic successes and, I take it, 
a striking personality. From one of his 
novels he has himself carved this 
ludicrous play. At Cambridge yet 
another self-conscious roughneck from 
the provinces thrashes about between 
a jolly decent Old Etonian, a decadent 
aesthete, a pipe-smoking tutor, and an 
inconstant girl. Mr. Sinclair’s situations 
are equalled in banal absurdity only 
by his dialogue; Fred Sadoff’s produc- 
tion infallibly made every false step 
clump, and of the cast only Dinsdale 
Landen, as the Misfit who Made Good, 
was able to appear anything but 
absurd. Equally unsuccessful, The Ark at 
the Westminster appeared almost re- 
spectable, though not even Denholm 
Elliott’s Shem, a poet and humanist 
impotent amid the brute creation of his 
brothers before the approaching flood, 
could stave off all-engulfing tedium. 
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‘SERJEANT MUSGRAVE’S DANCE’ by John Arden at the Royal Court Theatre. lan 
Bannen, Frank Finlay, Freda Jackson and Patsy Byrne. Photo: Tony Armstrong Jones. 


Ireland, with some help from the 
United States, contributed two squibs. 
Sean O’Casey’s Cock-a-Doodle Dandy 
arrived at the Royal Court from the 
Edinburgh Festival and, shall we say, 
had its moments. Here the Church is 
crudely set up opposite the Life Force. 
Father Domineer at least enabled 
Patrick Magee for once to shave and 
abandon his Beckett growl; his eyes as 
usual burned like coals, but he was 
given only a caricature to project. [wo 
disreputably reputable old men had 
most of the fun, and while Wilfred 
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Lawson carried his eccentric timing 
and curdled yelps to the point of 
gibberish, J. G. Devlin, bent and black 
and seamed, bore the burden of worldli- 
ness with native relish. 

The Ginger Man (Fortune Theatre) 
was published asa novel long before Mr. 
Osborne sent the Angry Young Man 
blazing across our stages, and it is 
perhaps a pity that Mr. Donleavy has 
waited so long to make his book into a 
play. Here are the familiar figures 
the loud-mouthed young dreamer, 
averse from work, married above him, 





and his chill, defeated wife. Neither of 
them was of very much interest in 
Philip Wiseman’s production; Richard 
Harris hardly carried enough vocal 
guns to keep his windbag inflated, and 
relapsed into monotonous noise too 
often, while Wendy Craig was sadly 
miscast as a Kensington girl, besides 
being fitted out with strangely inept 
lines, most of which could not possibly 
have been spoken by any English girl 
for at least thirty years. To the rescue 
came ‘two subsidiary characters—a 
dogged but defeated Amer'can to whom 
Ronald Fraser gave a wonderful moon- 
ing gloom, and a woman declining into 
lonely middle age to whom Isabel Dean 
brought wilting charm. Mr. Donleavy’s 
command of language, like Brendan 
Behan’s, is not equal to the demands 
he makes on it; but once again the 
contrast between conscientious squalor 
and spirited cursing produced its own 
theatrical titillation, 

Europe offered two curiosities and 
one neat comedy. At the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, the first of Diego Fabbri’s 
plays to be seen in London proved a 
tough nut. In Man on Trial a group of 
vagabond Jewish actors enact haphaz- 
ardly the trial of Jesus; as a post-Piran- 
dellian exercise in switching identities 
the piece was well-carpentered ; but this 
business of members of the audience 
rising to take part in the play always 
disconcerts me, and I was hardly able to 
pay attention for fear of who was going 
to be roped in next. Back at the Arts we 
were given our first sight of Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt, a highly esteemed Swiss 
writer whose plays have been widely 
diffused by the B.B.C. and whose The 
Visit, with the Lunts produced by 
Peter Brook, toured the provinces but 
failed to find a London theatre, and 
was thus forced to trundle off to success 
in New York. Diirrenmatt is an 
exceedingly clever manipulator of the 
macabre with a firm grasp of all the 
contemporary tricks of the trade. The 
Marriage of Mr. Mississippi echoes 
practically every first-rate dramatist 
of the twentieth century in both its 
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methods and its themes. The fanatic 
who swears by the law, given a. fine 
cold grace by Douglas Wilmer; the 
fanatic who swears by destruction, and 
the fanatic who clings to simple-minded 
goodness and the brandy bottle are all 
equally undone by Olympia, the doll- 
like, indiscriminately devoted incar- 
nation of the feminine principle. Farce, 
high comedy, melodrama and pathos 
are liberally intermingled; and Clifford 
Williams stylised his production to 
bundle up all these, along with frequent 
addresses to the audience of a superfi- 
cially Brechtian kind. The result, 
though never quite in the highest class, 
was funnier, more stimulating and more 
theatrically effective than any play by a 
native writer during this period. 
Marcel Achard’s Patate has been run- 
ning for rather more than three years in 
Paris; it is an excellent little play—a 
character-study, in effect, of a very 
familiar figure: the man in whom, 
though he is full of plans, a streak of 
moral cowardice and spiritual meanness 
intervenes to turn all to dust and ashes, 
and who is driven back on a spiteful 
buffoonery to cover his own erratic 
tracks. The danger in bringing this 
piece—now known as Rollo—across the 
Channel to the Strand was of course 
that we should soften it up, emphasize 
the ‘lovable’ aspects of this awful little 
man; but this has been almost entirely 
avoided in Felicity Douglas’s version, 
and while Gwen Cherrill as his wife, 
and Jacqueline Ellis as his daughter, let 
us see what is good in him, Leo McKern 
never played for sympathy. He gave us 
Rollo sponging, revengeful, gloating, 
grovelling—even affectionate in a pos- 
sessive kind of way. This was a virtuoso 
turn, a piece of high-level clowning. 
John Clements and Kay Hammond 
imported from the U.S.A. The Marriage- 
Go-Round (Piccadilly), produced, I 
can’t think why, by Robert Helpmann. 
The idea was to point up the difference 
of precept and practice in the lives 
of a couple of academic sociologists 
whose long-standing happy marriage is 
threatened by a beautiful young woman 
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WILFRED LAWSON and J. G. DEVLIN in Sean O’Casey’s *‘Cock-a-Doodle Dandy’ at the 
Royal Court Theatre. Photograph by Guy Gravett. 


with extravagant genetic theories of 
her own. The piece is so clumsily 
written that despite a sprinkling of good 
jokes there was nothing to be done with 
it but follow its two stars through their 
familiar, agreeable and totally wasted 
paces. H. E. Bates, also at the game 
of making a play out of one of his own 
novels, offered in The Darling Buds of 
May (Saville) his celebrated Larkin 
family, Kentish opportunists all ferti- 
lity and appetite, the living contradic- 
tion, or so we are meant to see them, of 
the dim regimented joylessness of the 
Welfare State. One thing made it seem 
possible that this vision is not quite 
absurd—Elspeth March’s performance 
as Ma Larkin. Raven-haired and ruddy, 
Miss March really did seem effortlessly 
to dispense a richness of living, an un- 
strained exuberance never tiresome 
because never forced. But for the rest 
Jack Minster’s production seemed to 
wish to scale the whole thing down to 


the limits of domestic comedy laced 
with sniggers about love-making; and 
Peter Jones as Pop, who should have 


been the wellspring of the whole 
evening, assumed for all his cries of 
‘perfick’, the uneasy demeanour of a 
coster on the run. 

We should not despise plays about 
minorities fighting for a decent life in 
hostile surroundings; but we are entitled 
to feel that they are all very much alike. 
Richard Beynon’s The Shifting Heart 
(Duke of York’s) gives us a group of 
Italians in a Melbourne suburb. But 
can he really have intended to make his 
Australians so horrible? Two Italian 
players, Mimo Billi and Clelia Matania, 
gave assured (and mercifully intelli- 
gible) performances in the well-establi- 
shed vein of Mediterranean mopping 
and mowing. Kenneth J. Warren and 
Madge Ryan (both last with us in 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll) repeated 
their powerful rasping studies of 





morons. The result was a distressful 
anecdote, powerfully banged over. The 
same might be said of One More River, 
but Beverley Cross’s play though 
violent enough, does not rely on violence 
for its grip. It is indeed a splendid piece 
of theatrical story-telling, marred only 
by Mr. Cross’s efforts to hammer home 
his theme—which concerns the accept- 
ance of responsibility—and his wish to 
be up to date in supplying psychologi- 
cal explanations for nearly everything. 
Without any such trimmings his weary 
British cargo-boat, waiting in an 
African anchorage, its Captain dead, 
its neurotic though handsome young 
Mate in charge, its Bosun old and tired 
and divided in his loyalties, its crew om 
the verge of mutiny, makes theatrical 
sense. At the Westminster Robert 
Shaw’s Mate, tense with the con- 


sciousness of past failure, was more than 
a cardboard tyrant; Paul Rogers’s Bosun 
presented very quietly the man who 
cannot quite rise to an occasion, though 
he can run any ship and cow any sailor; 
and Guy Hamilton’s production worked 
up small-part playing of a very high 


standard indeed. 

With the last despairing howls of the 
Mate battened down to die in the 
bowels of his ship we take leave of 
violence; and before turning to classic 
revivals consider two period pieces. The 
Edwardians (Saville), made by Ronald 
Gow from the novel by V. Sackville- 
West, is reduced in the process from a 
rich study in changing times to a 
passably amusing account, elegantly 
dressed by Gladys Calthrop, of an 
enterprising young Duke and _ his 
reluctantly abandoned adultery. Jeremy 
Brett takes the Duke easily, Ambrosine 
Phillpotts looks and sounds like Zena 
Dare, Athene Seyler steals several 
scenes from a wheelchair (any character 
in a wheelchair steals scenes) with her 
unfailingly successful battery of moues 
and brusqueries. It is left to Helen 
Cherry as the lady in the case, and 
Anthony Sharp as her husband, to put 
a little edge on the proceedings. Both 
achieve remarkable modulations, she 
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from brittle amoral - decoration to 
acceptance of a disagreeable destiny, 
he from conventional upper-class idiocy 
to the authority of wounded pride. 
Only in their short scene together does 
the play become more thar. tittle-tattle. 

Tittle-tattle of the highest possible 
quality is of course what Henry James 
gives us. Some have con plained that 
Michael Redgrave’s adaptation of 7he 
Aspern Papers (Queen’s) has betrayed 
James into unnecessary vulgarity by 
making the narrator the leading figure 
in the play and a heartless trifler. But 
that of course he is. The more James’s 
works are made into plays (saddening 
irony, when one thinks how hard he 
tried, and how hopelessly, to write 
plays himself) the more clearly we see 
what a floss of superficial subtlety 
beclouds an abyss of servant-girl 
vulgarity. The Aspern Papers shows us a 
littérateur, a man of the world, hinting 
to a faded spinster affections he does 
not begin to feel, solely in order to 
wring from her aged aunt, once the 
mistress of a great poet, her letters and 
relics. At least he does not get them; 
and Sir Michael’s version for the stage 
does through the mouth of Mrs. Prest 
(played with well-judged casual kind- 
ness by Pauline Jameson) shade in the 
narrator’s character a little more fully, 
and therefore less brashly, than James 
himself does. No doubt Sir Michael 
foresaw the extreme dislike which this 
character, whom he embodies with a 
cold and faultless charm, would arouse 
if presented flatly in the flesh as he 
appears in the story. Beatrix Lehmann 
makes the elder of the two ladies he 
besieges a burning ghost, terrifying as 
she sits ramrod-straight in her wheel- 
chair (another wheelchair!), but merely 
grotesque when she moves out of it and 
staggers across the stage like some un- 
controllable puppet. The honours of 
the evening go to Flora Robson. Moving 
greyly through the dusty, neglected 
palazzo she warms to the _ visitor’s 
address. Something—one can hardly 
call it hope—stirs within her, drives her 
on to offer a kind of bargain: for her, 





escape—for him, the trunkful of papers. 
One can see in Miss Robson’s move- 
ments, little by little more free, and 
hear in her voice, tone by tone both 
softer and more full, the thought of the 
possibility not perhaps of happiness, not 


The young company made something 
amusing out of them all. But is that 
enough? These three works demand 
three quite different styles of playing, 
The Old Vic compromises by having 
no style at all. By style I do not of 


‘THE DOUBLE-DEALER’ by Congreve at the Old Vic. Charles West, Judi Dench, 
Ursula Jeans and Donald Houston. Photograph by Houston Rogers. 


even of love—but at least of life. This 
may rank with Lady Cicely Waynflete 
and Mrs. Alving as one of Miss Rob- 
son’s finest assumptions. 

The Old Vic opened its season with 
three comedies, by Shakespeare, Con- 
greve, and Wilde—a taxing programme, 


course mean airy flourishes; I mean a 
reasonable grace, a sense of period, 
and an understanding of rhythm and 
timing. As You Like Jt marked Wendy 
Toye’s first Shakespearian production; 
she dressed it, in Malcolm Pride’s pretty 
designs, in a style of eighteenth-century 





fairyland—a fairly frosty fairyland, 
aptly enough, for Arden. ‘Then she over- 
loaded the play with so much ‘amusing’ 
business that its lyrical qualities vanish- 
ed, though Barbara Jefford tried to keep 
Rosalind a note in music; but the rest 
of the cast was against her— Maggie 
Smith’s harsh Celia, Donald Houston’s 
excellent but angry Jaques, Alec Mc- 
Cowen’s snappish Touchstone. 
Michael Benthall himself has under- 
taken the other two productions. The 
Double-Dealer offers a more obvious 
occasion for the exercise of what is 
usually known as style. Mr. Benthall 
kept things within bounds; the trouble 
is that even everyday fluency of move- 
ment is apt to seem affected in British 
players to-day, so that both here and in 
The Importance of Being Earnest we 
seemed to be watching well-meaning 
impersonators. Miss Jeflord consistently 


escapes this censure; so, although he is 
always the same, does Miles Malleson 
(a splendid groping Chasuble) and so 
does Rosalind Atkinson—a Prism not 
far short of Margaret Rutherford. So, 
of course, in any normal circumstances, 
does Fay Compton, so much an actress 
that she long ago went through the 
sound-barrier of characterisation; but 
here, as Lady Bracknell, she seemed 
(and no wonder) oppressed. But why 
should younger players like John Justin 
and Alec McCowen seem so consistently 
ill at ease? Mr. McCowen in particular 
continues to puzzle me. His skills are 
not in doubt; but why does he under- 
line every gesture, italicise every phrase? 

What is missing is the art that con- 
ceals art. The result is often jolly (wit- 
ness the barbed and swanlike folly of 
Moyra Fraser’s Lady Froth) but it is 
not really acting. 


TWO PLAYERS: TWO CRITICS 


By W. BRIDGES-ADAMS 


LEONORA DUSE was born in the 
autumn of 1858 at a modest albergo 
in Lombardy. She died in the 

spring of 1924 at a (no doubt) superb 
hotel in Pittsburg. Brought home with 
almost royal honours, she was laid to 
rest at Asolo, as she had wished. In 
celebration of her centenary, the lady 
who was for many years her intimate 
friend and secretary has compiled a 
pictorial record of her life; it includes 
a number of letters, playbills and press- 
cuttings in facsimile and a brief bio- 
graphical sketch. The English edition is 
now available, and is introduced by 
Ivor Brown.* 

He was fortunate enough to see her, 
if only during her last London season, 
when her vitality was ebbing but her 
spell, it seems, was as potent as ever. 


* Eleonora Duse by Olga Signorelli. Thames & 


Hudson. £3 3s. 


So he is able to give us a first-hand 
impression which in no way belies the 
Duse legend. Nevertheless, like the rest 
of us, he turns back to that far-away 
summer of 1895. It was a year of some 
note for the London stage. Consider: in 


January The Ideal Husband, the booing 


of Guy Domville (which virtually ended 
Henry James’s hopes as a playwright) 
and Aing Arthur at the Lyceum, 
Burne-Jones and Sullivan assisting; in 
February 7 he Importance of Being Earnest ; 
in March the pseudo-Ibsenite Mrs. 
Ebbsmith and Lugné-Poé with the 
Lhéatre de ( Qeuvre in the real thing. On 
May 25th Irving’s knighthood was 
announced and Wilde vanished into the 
abyss. On the 27th Sarah Bernhardt 
appeared at Daly’s in Gismonda ; on June 
Sth Duse appeared at Drury Lane in La 
Femme de Claude. On the 10th Bernhardt 
received her customary ovation as 
Magda in a translation of Sudermann’s 








Heimat, only to be annihilated by Duse 
in the same part forty-eight hours later. 
That at least was the word used by 
Bernard Shaw, when he contributed to 
the next issue of The Saturday Review a 
comparison between the two artists 
which is likely to endure so long as the 
English-speaking races continue to be 
interested in fine acting or fine criticism. 
Reading it, we have to bear in mind 
that Shaw did not, as he later said, 
make any claim to the divine attribute 
of justice. On the contrary he believed 
himself committed to a holy war against 
the kind of drama that Irving fostered, 
the kind of acting of which Bernhardt 
was the most splendacious exponent; 
and he gave no quarter. Duse’s acting 
was of the kind he had a use for; 
accordingly his onslaught on the Im- 
mortal Sarah was as devastating as it 
was irreverent. Her abounding theatri- 
cality, the peach-bloom on her cheeks, 
the long, slow smile that not only 
appealed to his sensibilities but posi- 
tively jogged them, the bravura of her 
tirades, her golden voice—of which he 
said that anyone who found melody in 
that monotone would find exquisite 
curves in a packing-case: merits and 
demerits alike came under blistering 
review. But when he turns to Duse we 
feel that here is, after all, a rather noble 
kind of axe-grinding, for he writes from 
the heart, his advocacy glows with love 
and wonder. The lines and the grey 
shadows on her face, he says, are the 
credentials of her humanity, the momen- 
tary tremor of her lip is something to 
be felt rather than seen; she has the 
grace of a fine animal, but behind every 
stroke of her acting there is a distinc- 
tively human idea; she is unspeakably 
touching because she is exquisitely 
considerate. Then follow those ringing 
lines which I am sorry to say are 
mangled in quotation on the dust-cover: 
No physical charm is noble as well as 
beautiful unless it is the expression of a 
moral charm; and it is because Duse’s range 
includes these moral high notes, if I may so 
express myself, that her compass, extending 


from the depths of a mere predatory creature 
like Claude's wife up to Marguerite Gauthier 


at her kindest or Magda at her bravest, so 

immeasurably dwarfs the poor little octave 

and a half on which Sarah Bernhardt plays 

such pretty canzonets and stirring marches. 
It was an uplifted Shaw, the best of all 
possible Shaws, who walked back that 
night to his untidy room in Fitzroy 
Square. 

Now for a mystery which so far as I 
know has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Bernhardt was at this time 
fifty, and Duse was thirty-seven. When 
Duse was forty-two she came to London 
again; Max Beerbohm saw her, and 
she left him cold. 

‘Max’ had succeeded G.B.S. in the 
drama columns of The Saturday Review. 
He himself was diffident about his 
qualifications but, as events proved, no 
better assignment could have been 
made. Times were changing; the 
strenuous ‘nineties were drawing to a 
close, and the battle for the Advanced 
Drama seemed well on the way to being 
won. In the mellower years that lay 
ahead the crusading note that Shaw 
had sounded would have been out of 
the mode. The spruce and sprightly 
Max, with his dandified pretence that 
one must not get over-excited about 
actors and actresses (whom he did not 
please by lumping them together as 
‘mimes’) was the very man for the 
Edwardian stage. Confronted with fine 
work he discarded his pose and res- 
ponded warmly; confronted with vul- 
garity he could be vitriolic (read him 
on The Light that Failed and The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back) ; he deflated pre- 
tentiousness of every sort with a stiletto- 
thrust of wit that was as deadly as 
Shaw’s slapstick: it is doubtful whether 
any man did more to save the ardent 
young of his generation from squander- 
ing their enthusiasm on unworthy 
objects. Unlike Shaw, he was in no way 
committed; he was at liberty to rejoice 
in Sarah as she gloriously and stun- 
ningly was. This he did, although not 
without reservations, even ragging her 
gaily when she was absurd; when she 
attempted Hamlet he suppressed his 
mirth until he had left the theatre and 





then wrote that the Princess of Denmark 
was trés grande dame. But for all her 
tricks of the trade he found her genuine 
at heart. How shattering, then, to learn 
that for all the earnestness and moral 
rectitude of Duse he perceived in her 
(in the artist’s sense of the word) some- 
thing a little bogus. 

He was no feminist; any assumption 
of female superiority roused the imp in 
him. Acutely conscious of his heresy, 
he declined to be edified by this great 
actress. She was, he declared, a super- 
natural phenomenon, making for 
righteousness; if a fiery chariot had 
been seen waiting at the stage door no 
one would have been much surprised. 
Moreover, how could one rave about 
her technique when, not knowing 
Italian as his brother critics apparently 
did, one could not judge with what apt- 
ness she suited voice and gesture to the 
word? Or about her conception of 
character when in every part, whether 
Magda or Fédora or Paula Tanqueray, 
she was precisely the same woman? Or 
about her personality when one’s im- 
pression, transcending that of her charm 
and grace, was of ‘a great egoistic force; 
of a woman overriding, with an air of 
sombre unconcern, plays, mimes, critics 
and public’? And how are we, faced’ 
with this monstrous picture, to reconcile 
it with the Duse that Shaw had extolled 
five years before? 

Great actresses can, and sometimes 
do, ‘go off’ ; in what direction is largely a 
matter of temperament. Without using 
the grand words extrovert and introvert 
one can surmise that a Bernhardt is in 
danger of becoming shoppy, and that a 
Duse, almost too fine for this rough 
world, must be on her guard against 
becoming exaliée. Did that in fact hap- 
pen? And if so why, and how? 

She began and ended as a trouper, 
with distinguished professional ancestry 
on her father’s side. But she was much 
given to self-communion, and for twelve 
years, broken only by a brief appear- 
ance on the film, she lived in strict 
retirement from the stage; there were 
times when she thought of her art with 


detestation. We cannot imagine Bern- 
hardt doing either — yet, ironically 
enough, it was the young Bernhardt, 
fresh from the bondage of the Comédie 
frangaise, who first planted in her the 
seeds of a divine discontent with the 
banalities of the contemporary drama. 
Much later, although before Max saw 
her, she came under the influence of 
D’Annunzio, who some said was the 
ruin of her. It does seem that he took 
more than he gave, and he was disloyal 
both as a lover and as a fellow artist; 
was he guilty of more heinous sins? Did 
he lure her still further from life with 
his high-flown talk of a Poets’ Theatre? 
Worse, did he exhaust her spirit, so 
that what Max saw was but a simula- 
crum of what Shaw had seen? I do not 
know whether she ever put on When 
We Dead Awaken; if she did, she may 
have thrown new light on that intrigu- 
ing work, and on her own history. 

In some of the photographs in the 
book, taken during her middle years, 
there is indeed a lifelessness which 
might seem to support this conjecture, 
were it not that in La Cittd Mortd, just 
a year afler Max saw her, she was mani- 
festly as vibrant as ever; that of course 
was D’Annunzio’s play. Some of the 
earlier ones are ravishing. If more than 
passable comeliness, with that spirit 
shining through it, is not beauty, what 
is beauty? She is reserved but not aloof 
and certainly not cold, most huggable 
in fact; but for the resolution, as yet 
half-formed, in that young face one 
would wish to divert her from the hard 
and lonely road she was to tread. But 
the Duse of the tremulous mouth and 
lovely hands, of the unconquerable will, 
is already there. As the subtler and 
more precious charm of her maturity 
suffuses her we can note with Ivor 
Brown how the camera-men_ were 
defeated by it and were fain to leave 
it to the painters. But they caught up 
with her at last; the final portrait is of 
a wraith, all fire and air. This Duse, 
her pilgrimage nearly over, has no 
need to worry about what Mr This 
or Mr That thought of her in 1895 
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or 1900, 

Supposing you who read this are by 
any chance a young actress: which of 
the two had you rather be? The amaz- 


one, so withdrawn, so self-questioning, 
so dedicated, who had nothing to offer 
but her art and, when the end came, 
was impatient to go? Both, be it 


ELEONORA DUSE in ‘FROU-FROU’ 
Reproduced from ‘Eleonora Duse’ by Olga Signorelli 


ing Bernhardt, who neither could nor 
would keep out of the headlines, and 
whose hold on life was so strong that 
when at last she lost her leg, hip and 
all, she went on playing; or that other 
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remarked, were of true stage stuff; 
neither of them owed her ascendancy 
to an inspired director and a team of 
adroit technicians. Duse in particular 


had played Juliet (at fourteen, the very 





age) in the great amphitheatre of 
Verona; her quietest effects, like the 
blush she could summon at will, were 
registered on the stage of Drury Lane: 
I dare not ask whether there are micro- 
phones there to-day, because I am so 
afraid of being told that there are. If 
however you find that choice too exact- 


your way about the other arts as the 
child-wife of a celebrated painter, to 
serve a sterner apprenticeship as the 
consort of a man of genius, and finally 
to emerge as leading lady at the 
Lyceum, and enliven that serious 
establishment by sliding down the 
banisters from your dressing room? 


SARAH BERNHARDT in ‘FROU-FROU’ 


ing, there are alternatives. One im- 
mediately suggests itself. Would you 
like, at some slight sacrifice of greatness, 
to be remembered as more radiant 
than flamboyant, and to live your life 
untroubled by deep sorrow or the cold 
menace of self-doubt? To draw your 


first money at the age of nine, to learn 


Ellen Terry had four more years to live, 
Duse a few months, when that last 
London season opened. After the play 
Duse would see no one, but Dame Ellen 
insisted. Cochran ushered her into the 
presence, and withdrew, delicately, as 
those two embraced, and laughed, and 
cried, 





FROM BLOOD TO MUD 


By IVOR 


ANY researches have been made 

into the plays of Shakespeare; 

has anyone, I wonder, ever 
totted up the number of corpses that 
had to be shifted by the still living 
actors from a curtainless stage after the 
stabbings and the poisonings as well as 
the natural deaths were over? The 
minor players had to do some strenuous 
work as morgue-menials, and a modern 
Smithfield porter might shrink from 
the amount of carrion-transport then 
accepted by the actors. It was all part 
of the business when tragedy was on 
the bill. The South Bank audiences 
wanted blood in the theatre as muchas 
they enjoyed it in the neighbouring 
bearpits and bullrings of Paris Garden. 
The dramatists had their living to make 
and so their killings to provide. It was 
fortunate that they were also able to 
contribute far more than homicide and 
even more fortunate and most remark- 
able that the audience would swallow 
great poetry along with the generous 
helping of gore. 

We have abundance of murder in the 
whodunnit plays of our time; but one 
body usually suffices and that may be 
dispatched with a shot off-stage or 
knocked cold with that favourite gadget 
of the murder story ‘a blunt instru- 
ment’. The audience likes a corpse in 
the cupboard but does not insist on a 
sanguinary mess on the stage. Further- 
more it has been discovered down the 
centuries that tragedy does not necessi- 
tate physical outrage. This is all to the 
good, since we can rarely supply the 
wonderful verbal garnishing with which 
the Elizabethans mitigated their ban- 
quets of cold meat. 

The theatre of to-day, however, has 
its own excess of ugliness, and the favour 
shown to scenes of squalor has remained 
distressingly constant. We may have 
got rid of the gore, but we do have our 
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BROWN 


noses rubbed in the garbage. It may be 
the moral garbage of the boozing, rant- 
ing, despairing, cantankerous types 
known as ‘beatniks’ who mingle non- 
stop nagging with occasional bashing. 
[It has become almost customary when 
one goes to see a play deemed ‘progres- 
sive’ to be confronted with a slum set 
whose chief properties are dustbins. 
The assistant stage-managers of to-day 
might reasonably apply for membership 
of the Dustman’s Section of a General 
Workers’ Union. This applies not only 
to the products of London and Dublin. 
If America and Australia send their 
products over here the audience need 
not expect any view of happiness in a 
free, open and expanding world. When 
Mr. Beynon’s play about Melbourne, 
The Shifting Heart, was staged here, the 
garbage can was overflowing as well as 
present, and part of the neighbourly 
warfare actually consisted of blocking- 
up the drains of ‘next door’. The setting 
would have been wholly apposite to the 
most squalid backyard in the most dis- 
mal of English slums. 

The play contained the usual flow of 
drink and a lot of race-riot blood- 
letting. If any picture of Australian life 
could have been calculated to make 
one shudder at the thought of emigra- 
tion to that part of the Commonwealth, 
here it was. I am not considering or 
criticising the quality of the writing and 
acting. My point is that the routine 
provision of poverty among refuse is the 
essence of a modern ‘advanced’ play. 
Not long ago the Royal Court Theatre 
offered us a piece entitled Live Like Pigs 
which amply justified its name. 

Here we have a natural reaction to 
the previous convention of the theatre 
that the lounge-hall of a prosperous 
home was the inevitable setting of a 
successful piece and that only the 
wealthier people had problems worth 





discussing or comedy situations worth 
exploiting. The successful West End 
playwrights, from Pinero to Coward 
and Somerset Maugham, worked on 
the accepted convention that the public 
in all parts of the house wanted to see 
a play with a setting agreeable to the 
eye and also to observe on the actresses 
the kind of dresses that were coming 
into fashion. That was, of course, to 
narrow the theatre, excluding much 
that was of contemporary interest. 
Here was certainly not that kind of 
public forum which Shaw demanded 
and, in his own work, created. 

Yet Shaw, with all his Socialist inten- 
tions, very rarely took the drama on a 
slumming excursion, His arch revolu- 
tionist, John Tanner, was a member of 
the Idle Rich class. When asked why 
he stuck to middle class or wealthy 
people and surroundings, Shaw replied 
that for the dramatist it was the best 
policy to avoid writing about people 
with constricted lives: freedom of move- 
ment made playwriting much easier. 
He might make an occasional dive into 
a Salvation Army Centre, or an East 
End tailors’ sweat-shop. But on the 
whole he found his best thinkers and 
talkers in the Factory Board Room or 
the seats of Government. So he avoided 
the old drama of blood and the present 
vogue of mud, 

In my youth I would have welcomed 
a play with a pigsty title because I was 
surfeited with lounge-halls and the 
library at Earlham ‘Towers. It was a 
great relief to find in the new drama of 
my early playgoing that the constricted 
life of city or factory workers and their 
wives was, though evaded by Shaw, 
presented by St. John Ervine, Stanley 
Houghton and the Manchester School. 
But Ervine, having created Jane Clegg, 
did not think it necessary to give us 
nothing but the problems of a humdrum 
life in which a shilling could be a large 
matter. 

It is a fair complaint against the 
‘advanced’ drama of to-day that it has 
tilted the balance too far in the dustbin 
direction. Of course we need a theatre 


which will cover the whole panorama 
of contemporary life. But our Britain of 
the middle century is developing in a 
variety of ways which are not merely 
squalid. The gang warfare and senseless 
violence of the ‘Leddy Boys, a general 
as well as a British phenomenon, is only 
the ugly part of a new social pattern in 
which new towns of decent aspect and 
high wages, bringing new amenities to 
those who would never have dreamed 
of them thirty or forty years ago, are 
creating a society which is not living 
only poorly or piggishly. ‘The sociologist 
may call ours a superficial prosperity, 
but there is a new workers’ (orstrikers’) 
Britain which is not being mirrored in 
Stage portraiture. I include the word 
‘strikers’, because I recently noticed on 
TV a picture of a strikers’ meeting to 
which the assembled crowd had mostly 
arrived by motorcycle—and some by 
car. We are catching up with America. 

It is an extraordinary fact that, while 
all nations are busily and expensively 
engaged in propaganda designed to im- 
press the world with the excellence of 
their way of life, one quite powerful 
medium of information concentrates 
not on the best that is being freshly 
achieved but on the worst that is linger- 
ing on. Judge the U.S.A, by its export 
of plays and you would think that the 
American nation consisted only of the 
more deplorable inhabitants of the 
Deep South, an unimportant section of 
a vast, active and ambitious popula- 
tion. Now Australia lets us know that 
Melbourne can be as shabby as the 
worst purlieus of the East End of 
London, which, incidentally, is being 
steadily rebuilt on creditable lines. But 
I know that Australia has a larger life 
than we are permitted to visualise. 
Ireland sends us, through Messrs. 
Behan and Donleavy, its tumultuous 
ragings and scoldings of urban types 
which represent only a fraction of life 
in a mainly agricultural community. 

I am certvinly not asking for a return 
only to lounge-halls, spotless tennis- 
party flannels, and the amorous pecca- 
dilloes of the impeccably tailored and 





gowned. In an article in the Observer 
Alan Pryce-Jones welcomed an escape 
from the ‘grey gentility’ of the french- 


window and lounge-hall comedies of 


the ‘last twenty years’. He was wrong 
in his dating, for the well dressed ‘cock- 
tail comedy’ was dominant long before 
that. I would not apply the adjective 
‘grey’ to them: grey, mud-coloured and 
murky are epithets surely more applic- 


able to the dustbin drama of to-day, 
despite the luridness of the language. 
If it be the theatre’s function to present 
a true picture of our society as a whole, 
what we need is neither a spate of slum 
plays in backyards nor a monotony of 
smart comedy in luxury flats or country 
houses. A just balance is the true 
requirement of a representative national 
drama. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE THEATRE 


By JOHN COUNSELL 


© season of the year is steeped 
in such a wealth of tradition as 
Christmastide. This arises 
naturally from its coincidence with the 
winter solstice which from time im- 


memorial has been among all races of 


mankind the occasion for feasting and 
the celebration of tribal rites. The 
evolution of Christmas as we know it 
to-day begins, as every schoolboy 
knows, with the Roman Saturnalia, 
marking the celebration of the sol 
invictus. Lhe Church unable to stamp 
out this very popular festival spiritual- 
ised it as the feast of the nativity of the 
Sun of Righteousness. When Christi- 
anity spread northward it encountered 
a similar pagan festival, also held at the 


winter solstice, the great Yule feast of 


the Norsemen. Once again Christmas 
absorbed heathen customs—the Yule 
log, the decorating of houses with 
mistletoe and holly, and the provision 
of a feast, the ingredients of which 
became themselves traditional. The 
proximity of the feast of Saint Nicholas, 
who among many other things was the 
patron saint of little boys, brought him 
upon the Christmas scene with his 
Dutch nickname of Santa Claus, 

It is appropriate therefore that the 
contribution of the world of enter- 
tainment to this great festival should 
be both traditional and dedicated to 
children. By great good fortune the 


means are ready to hand. 


It happens that from the beginning 
of the early eighteenth century when 


John Weaver, a Shrewsbury dancing 


master, first adapted elements of the 
Italian Commedia dell’Arte into the 
Harlequinade, there has existed in 
Britain, and in Britain alone, a form 
of entertainment which, with our love 
of a misnomer, we call Pantomime. 
This, through its long history, has had 
three characteristics; it has always been 
associated with Christmas; its form has 
been in an unceasing state of evolution, 
shedding one traditional facet as it 
formed a new one; and it has been 
declared on the point of death by each 
succeeding generation. 

That it is a very peculiar form of 
entertainment no one could deny. To 
try to explain it to a foreigner is to 
expose oneself to the risk of being 
thought crazy. Yet it is its peculiarities, 
its essential Britishness and, above all, 
the fact that it is part of the tradition 
in which everyone in these islands has 
been brought up since childhood, that 
have won for it a deep-rooted affection 
in the hearts of all but the cynics. I am 
myself firmly convinced that it should 
and will remain the centrepiece of 
Christmas theatrical entertainment, 
provided that its essential traditions 
are preserved and no attempt is made 
to compromise with what are wrongly 





considered to be the more sophisticated 
demands of a modern audience. It is 
because it zs illogical, unsubtle and a 
hotch-potch that it is the ideal medium 
for giving delight to children and, as 
most of us retain a measure of childish- 
ness at heart, delight to grown-ups as 
well. It is a truism that ‘anything can 
happen’ in pantomime, and though to 
be guided by this too literally would 
result in chaos, it does provide more 
, than any other theatrical form un- 
limited scope for imagination. Because 
one is not restricted by the construc- 
tional demands and straight narrative 
form of a play, one can introduce into 
it every form of entertainment that will 
appeal to a child changing from one to 
another with the simplicity of a shake 
of a kaleidoscope. 

Let it be understood that I am no 
advocate of the horrible tasteless un- 
co-ordinated jumble of variety turns, 
‘pop’ songs and ‘blue’ patter, which 
nowadays are too often thrown together 
with scarcely even a shred of story and 
with a minimum of rehearsal, and 
labelled ‘pantomime’ by unscrupulous 
managers trading on the magic of the 
name. They have done a grave injury 
to a fine tradition and in the end have 
gone far to kill the goose that at one 
time laid them golden eggs. Twenty 
years ago I remember saying in jest ‘I 
believe if, at the beginning of December, 
you rented a small shop in the middle of 
a town miles from any theatre, stuck 
up a notice saying “Book here for the 
Gorgeous Pantomime’’, and put a small 
boy behind the counter to take the 
money and dish out the tickets, you 
could clean up a small fortune before 
decamping on Christmas Eve’. Since 
those days the public has been let 
down too often to be so gullible. In 
disgust it has turned its back more and 
more on pantomime and sought other 
means of entertaining itself at Christ- 
mas time. Last year there were fewer 
pantomimes in the country than for 
many years, and most of those that 
were presented had drastically to cur- 
tial the length of their runs. At Windsor, 


on the other hand, we take pride in the 
knowledge that every Christmas for the 
last twenty years the number of people 
who come to see our pantomimes has 
steadily grown. Starting with a two- 
week run we now pack out for six. 
There is a simple explanation for this. 
We always take very seriously our 
job of producing what I can only calla 
‘proper pantomime’, regarding it as 
one of the most important productions 
of the year. Important because it is the 
means by which we stimulate in the 
very young a delight in theatre-going 
which will last them all their lives. 
Evidence of this 1s shown by the quite 
remarkable number of young people 
who come to this theatre throughout 
the year. 

I can, perhaps, best explain what I 
mean by a ‘proper pantomime’ by 
describing the way we set about pro- 
ducing ours. In the first place it is 
primarily conceived from the point of 
view of the ten-year-old child, though 
there are always things in it that will 
enchant the two-year-old as well. Its 
essential elements are story, comedy, 
spectacle, magic, music, dancing and 
song, blended in such a way that one 
leads naturally to another. No single 
item is allowed to outlast the time that 
a child’s interest can be held. The whole 
production breathes freshness, colour, 
youth, vigour and speed with what 
might be termed ‘dead time’ completely 
eliminated. 

To deal with each element in turn. 
First, and most importantly, the story 

—Cinderella, Jack and the Beanstalk or 
whatever the particular subject hap- 
pens to be—is kept firmly as the back- 
bone of the whole structure. Every 
digression is linked to it, often flimsily 
it is true, but always in a manner that 
a child can accept quite naturally. It 
is written for the most part in simple 
prose, the rhyming couplet of tradition 
being reserved for Fairy and Demon 
and for occasions when it will heighten 
the effect. Since much of it is necessarily 
‘carried’ by the Principals, Boy and 
Girl, they must be able to act as well as 





sing. In our early pantomimes, in fact, from a local convent) 


. The comedians 
acting took precedence over singing 


work to an agreed text and though they 
which, let it be admitted, was some- must necessarily be allowed a fairly free 
times not so hot! Nowadays we go to hand for spontaneous humour, they are 
endless pains to make sure that an_ severely discouraged from the kind of 


DUNCAN LEWIS and BASIL LORD in ‘Cinderella’ at the Theatre Royal, 
Windsor, Christmas 1958. Photograph by David Barry. 


equal balance is held between the two. 

The comedy is robust, basic and 
largely visual. Occasionally honestly 
vulgar, it is never in the slightest 
degree suggestive. (It is partofourown there is none of the selfish cut-throat 
particular tradition that the final dress rivalry for laughs which mars so many 
rehearsal is always attended by the nuns pantomimes. If A thinks of a good gag 


‘ad libbing’ that so often misfires and 
slows up proceedings. Any ‘gag’ that 
fails to make its laugh is immediately 
cut. Moreover they work as a team— 





he is happy to give it to B if it would 
come more naturally from him. 


There are always two ballets, one of 


twelve minutes at the end of the first 
half, the other, of about five minutes, in 
the middle of the second half. They are 
never extraneous to the story and are 
conceived in simple terms instantly 
recognisable to the child mind. On the 
other hand infinite pains are taken over 
their execution; the music for them is 
specially composed, and both the 
choreography and the dancing reach 
to something approaching Sadler’s 
Wells standard. 

Most of the songs are specially 
written and come naturally out of the 
story. The one or two ‘pops’ that are 
used are chosen to fit the context. A 
balance is kept between comedy and 
sentiment, with the latter kept to a 


minimum. Before we learnt the trick of 


it, the first strains of a sentimental song 
were the signal for a babble of chatter 


from the children in the audience and 
a mass exodus to the lavatories! 

Costumes and scenery are, of course, 
specially designed, fresh, colourful and, 
though not as lavish as those to be seen 
at the Palladium, are anything but 
stinted. Every opportunity is seized 
upon for magic effects with trick 
scenery and lighting, thus retaining 
with modern techniques the traditional 
transformation scene. 

The whole pantomime is intensely 
rehearsed for three weeks, the final week 
being devoted to dress_ rehearsals, 
orchestra rehearsals (we have an 
orchestra of twelve) and a diligent 
‘playing in’ before the paying public 
are admitted. In the course of the six 
weeks’ run approximately 54,000 people 
come to see it, of all ages from two to a 
hundred. The matinées of the last two 
weeks are, in fact, packed by the very 
old, reliving, one feels, the joys of 
their youth. 


SHAKESPEARE’S POETRY 
IN) PERFORMANCE 


By BERTRAM JOSEPH 


EVOTEES of the open stage or 

of the ‘Elizabethan-type stage’ 

often insist that it is very difhcult 
to communicate the poetry of Shake- 
speare in theatres in which stage and 
auditorium are separated architectur- 
ally by a proscenium arch; it is argued 
that the very existence of the arch 
predisposes the audience to expect 
some sort of naturalistic production 
which is bound to conflict with what 
is required by Shakespeare’s poetry. 
Another point which has been made is 
exemplified by Dr. Guthrie’s recent 


statement that theatres of the size of 


the Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 


upon-Avon make matters worse by 
demanding from the actors a virtuosity 
which few possess to-day. I have been 
led to question these opinions, however, 
by three performances seen in the last 
few weeks: they were Aing Lear and 
Cortolanus at Stratford, and Romeo and 


jultet at the Theatre Royal, Bristol. 


In each case the existence of a 
proscenium arch had not prevented 
designer and producer from using the 
stage fundamentally as an unlocated 
setting. [The nearest we came to a 
naturalistic stage picture was with 
some of the realistically beautiful sets 
for Aing Lear; but with these as with 





the settings of the other plays there was 
no suggestion that, because one set or 
one part of the set had been used as a 
background to one place in the action, 
it represented that single place when- 
ever we saw it. Producer and designer 
may have had a more difficult task 
working with a proscenium arch, but 
that was not apparent as an obstruction 
to the mobility and fluidity of the 
staging. The audience responded by 
imagining that what they saw was the 
place which the performers took it to 
be. I do not think that the arch was 
responsible for the comparative failure 
of these performances as poetic experi- 
ences. 

In each case the failure was primarily 
one of acting. Yet I find it difficult to 
regard these failures as exemplifying 
Dr. Guthrie’s assertion that what is 
needed in speaking Shakespeare is an 
‘extraordinary virtuosity’ if he is to 
‘come alive in a great operatic house’. 
The Theatre Royal, Bristol, is a small 
house, but Romeo and Juliet there was 
less poetic than Aing Lear at Stratford. 
It might be argued that the difference 
was due to greater technical competence 
at Stratford, where in this play the 
actors were for the most part competent 
physically and technically to do what 
was necessary. In each performance, 
however, it seemed to me that failure 
was due not to external technique, but 
to an inner inability of the actor to 
adjust himself to the demands of a 
Shakespearian role. This is not a 
matter of virtuosity or of achieving a 
specifically ‘Shakespearian style’, but 
of refusing to do with Shakespeare what 
an actor would certainly refuse to do 
with a naturalistic playwright. With 
a modern role actors Yare aware that 
every word they speak: must be neces- 
sary to them if they are- to externalise 
adequately what it is they are thinking, 


feeling and wanting in the person of 


the character. But they did not seem to 
have the same awareness of Shake- 
speare’s words in these performances. 
The failure to relate every word to the 
emotional life of the character was 


apparent for instance when Volumnia 
turned on the tribunes who had driven 
her son from Rome. Shakespeare has 
made Volumnia express herself in an 
image which involves an awareness of 
the quality of the Capitol contrasted 
with that of the meanest house in Rome. 
Coriolanus and the Capitol are associa- 
ted with nobility, strength, glory, 
beauty, each being essential to Rome’s 
defence, ennobling the city which they 
dominate in grandeur. The meanest 
house and the populace are in complete 
contrast: they are flimsy, squalid, 
insecure; they degrade the city, con- 
tributing nothing to its strength, its 
grandeur or its safety. At Stratford, 
Volumnia externalised a conviction that 
her son was worth more than all the 
populace; she externalised indignation 
and contempt, but all in a compara- 
tively generalised way which did not 
need these words and no others. Yet only 
these words can possibly be used to 
externalise what Shakespeare’s Volum- 
nia thinks, feels and wants. The failure 
to make the audience respond to the 
implications of the imagery was not 
one of virtuosity, of style or of verse- 
speaking. It derived from the inner 
lack of clear understanding of the 
relation between every word to be 
spoken and exactly what the actress 
or actor thinks, feels and wants in the 
person of the character. 

Even when the actor is speaking 
Shakespeare’s prose he often has poetic 
implications to imagine and to com- 
municate, as in the case of the return 
of Menenius after his fruitless mission 
to Coriolanus. Still experiencing the 
appalling shock of his recent interview, 
he turns on Sicinius’s inability to 
believe ‘that so short a time can alter 
the condition of a man’. Menenius is 
still feeling the shock of finding himself 
with an utter stranger instead of with 
the man who had once treated him as 
a father. The well-known and well- 
loved Coriolanus is now the embodi- 
ment of a chilling hatred directed 
solely at the destruction of the Rome 
for which he often poured out his 





blood; he is something remote from 
humanity, something intimidatingly 
and implacably destructive. It is a 
change which is almost beyond grasp- 
ing, except that it is appallingly 
cbvious in Coriolanus’s treatment of 
the emissary. Menenius’s words ask the 
actor to think and feel these thoughts 
and emotions; when he does so he 
needs the words, each of them, as 
Shakespeare has given them to him, 
if he is to externalise what he thinks, 
feels and wants, if he is to disturb the 
tribunes at least as much as he has 
been hirnself, if he is to express his 
malicious delight at their discomfiture, 
his feeling of irony as well as the shock 
and the contempt. But it seemed that 
at Stratford Menenius was externalising 
only a conviction that there was no 
escape and a contempt for those to 
whom he was speaking and who were 
responsible for the situation; as a 


result he did not need all the images 
which Shakespeare has given him; and 
while he spoke them he did not com- 
municate their implications both for 
the character and for the play. For by 


adjusting himself to his words so that 
he needs them all, an actor not only 
communicates their implications for 
the character, but for the author and 
his audience. Here they relate the 
state of mind of Menenius at this 
moment not only to his recent inter- 
view, but to something in the character 
of Coriolanus which his old friend and 
the other patricians have never recog- 
nised until now: the images do not only 
express the speaker's sense of shock, 
they also express a valid view of Corio- 
lanus, an implication of the action of 
the play as a whole. 

Such implications are communicated 
most successfully by the actor who 
concentrates on his proper task of 
representing the character who needs 
the poetry to externalise what he is 
thinking, feeling and wanting. Thus, 
when Cordelia gives us a list of the 
weeds in her father’s pitiable crown, 
Shakespeare has imagined her first 
sight of him on her return as funda- 
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mentally akin to what she last saw on 
leaving for France. Then he rejected 
everyone who could have sustained him 
and took to himself Goneril and Regan, 
and as it has turned out, Edmund, 
Cornwall and men of their kind. He is 
true to type even in his madness, and 
unerringly plucks weeds to adorn him- 
self, weeds which are gross and colour- 
ful, rather than the healthy, unexciting, 
but ‘sustaining’ corn. Cordelia expresses 
in her list of weeds her feeling that this 
is her father’s life: each weed is to her 
another of the follies by which he has 
harmed himself. 

At Stratford, Cordelia gave us a 
catalogue of weeds at the same time as 
externalising a generalised feeling of 
regret and pity. For that, however, 
there was no need to mention each 
weed separately, nor to mention the 
sustaining corn, except as_ realistic 
detail in an account of where the weeds 
usually grow. But when what the act- 
ress has within her demands that she 
uses every word which Shakespeare has 
given her if she is to externalise her 
thought, emotion and desire completely, 
then a piece of descriptive imagery 
becomes, as it shuld, a live piece of 
poetic acting. And not only does the 
audience know what is going on in 
Cordelia: we also glimpse Lear through 
Shakespeare’s eyes; we perceive the 
symbolism of the scene for its author, 
not because the actress has tried to 
make us see the symbol, but because she 
has needed the words to externalise 
what is within her in the person of the 
character. 

To sum up, speaking as an academic, 
it seems necessary to say that these 
three performances suggest that what 
is fundamentally weak in modern 
Shakespearian acting derives from the 
academic failure to give to the theatre 
the sort of help which will enable actors 
to know exactly what their lines mean, 
or could mean, and which will enable 
them to relate the sense and the poetic 
implications of their lines to the 
emotional life of the characters they 
represent in performance. 














HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 
WRITING A TV PLAY? 


British Television urgently needs new writers to improve the quality 
of plays, comedies and documentary programmes. Where are they to 
be found? Television Writing School believes that one of the most 
important sources must be such creatively-minded organisations as 
Amateur Drama Groups. 

This Questionnaire (addressed to people who have tried to write a 
successful TV play, or would like to) will help us to find out whether 
we are right or wrong. We should be obliged if you would answer the 
questions below and send them to DRAMA, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 


Do you think TV plays are: 

Good ........... | Bad oe. Getting better 
What type of play would you like to write most: 

Domestic or social drama... 

Comedy . 

a icisnicnsivchatie 


Science fiction 


Historical drama | 
Have you any ideas which you think would make good TV drama: 


Yes or No 
if you have submitted a script, do you think it was not sold because: 
The idea was not good enough 
It was inexpertly expressed ... 
If you have never written a script, what is stopping you: 
Lack of self-confidence 
Lack of technical knowledge 


If the answer to the last two questions is lack of technical knowledge, which 
do you think would benefit you most: 


A course of lectures 


A correspondence course of instruction 


Name 
Address . 


Occupation 


TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL 
14 Sackville Street, London, W.! 
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INFLUENCES ON 
THE AMATEUR THEATRE 


By ALFRED EMMET 


Based on extracts from an Address to the Fourth Congress of the International 
Amateur Theatre Association which Mr. Emmet attended as representative of 


the Little Theatre Guild of Great Britain. 


EW tendencies in writing for the 

theatre must first be examined, 

remembering that the amateur 
theatre draws from the _ professional 
most of the plays it performs. From the 
point of view of the English scene, there 
are two dominating influences. The 
first is what I may broadly call the 
American influence. The American 
plays which are influencing us so much 
are plays of toughness, plays of violence, 
with always a strong streak of senti- 
mentality. The violence gives some 
illusion of vitality, a quality in which 
our own theatre has not been very 
strong in recent years. The senti- 


mentality very often gives an illusion 


of profundity, an illusion that the 
author has something to say, an illu- 
sion of a ‘message’ and of a positive 
attitude. Perhaps the popularity of such 
American plays shows that our theatre 
needs vitality and wants a positive atti- 
tude. To the extent that this is so, we 
may in time achieve a vitality which is 
not dependent on violence and sex, and 
a positive attitude to life more pro- 
found and more true than that of the 
sentimentalist. Basically, this American 
influence is towards a 
‘togetherness’, of people drawing closer 
to one another because of their essential 
common humanity. 

The other main influence which I see 
is a quite contrary one—the French 
influence, represented particularly by 
lonesco and Beckett. This might be 
described as the drama of anti-theatre, 
a theatre which is a theatre of non- 
action, because interaction is as impos- 
sible as intercommunication. This seems 


theatre of 


to be a negative theatre, as opposed to 
the more positive attitude of the Ameri- 
can theatre. Currously enough, much 
of this negative theatre has derived 
from the existentialist theatre. I say 
‘curiously’ because existentialism is, in 
fact, a positive philosophy, though it is 
not always understood to be so. What, 
for instance, could be more positive, 
more active or more vital than Sartre’s 
Les Mains Sales or Le Diable et le Bon 
Dieu? But, on the other hand, exis- 
tentialism with its emphasis on man 
being alone responsible for his own 
actions, underlines the sense of man’s 
aloneness, which is the recurrent theme 
of writers like lIonesco. That is why 
existentialism may have paved the way 
to this negative attitude. This current 
French trend, in contradistinction to the 
American theatre of ‘togetherness’, 
seems to be towards a theatre where 
people are drawn apart because there is 
no common humanity to hold them 
together. Ionesco’s characters are often 
in different orbits which never impinge. 
This kind of theatre leads to chaos and 
formlessness. I am not, by the way, in 
any sense criticising lonesco’s work, for 
which I have the greatest admiration. 
In England, where we have very little 
continuous tradition of a serious atti- 
tude to the theatre and to playwriting, 
our young writers are prone to in- 
fluences from abroad, and seem to have 
been caught between the conflicting 
influences of the American and the 
French theatres. In an agony of in- 
decision between their strong need for 
a positive attitude to life and a suspicion 
that that leads to bourgeois values; be- 
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tween a strong temptation to anarchy, 
because the whole of life seems on the 
brink of anarchy in this atom bomb 
age, and on the other hand an instinc- 
tive appreciation of the fact that 
anarchistic or tachist art must surely 
be impermanent, our young English 
writers work in a dreadful uncertainty. 
This is reflected both in the ccntent 
and in the form of their work. 

I suspect that the tendency to deli- 
berate or wilful abandonment of form 
is more marked in England than else- 
where. I feel that Ionesco, and even 
Beckett, have more sense of form, and 
Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller 
a great Geal more sense of form (perhaps 
almost too much of the carefully shaped 
workshop play) than our present young 
English writers of, for instance, the 
Royal Court Theatre school. 

Lack of form in the writing leads 
inevitably to lack of form in production 
and in acting and even in décor. What 
is the influence on the amateur theatre 
of this particular tendency? In England, 
except for a handful of the better 
repertory theatres, our amateur little 
theatres and a few other groups with 
similar ideas come closest to the concept 
of permanent theatre companies with a 
continuous and developing artistic 
tradition. These amateur theatres 
naturally build their programme upon 
a mixture of classical and modern plays; 
of translations of plays from other 
countries and of English plays; with 
perhaps a sprinkling of new plays. 
It may be of interest to give the 
general] pattern on which The Questors 
Theatre (with which I am associated) 
builds its season of plays. As similar 
patterns are followed by other amateur 
little theatres, it may be taken as in 
some measure typical. Out of seven 
productions in the season we aim to 
present: 

A British classic play 

A foreign classic play 

A modern English play 

A modern foreign play 


A new play 


A play chosen to suit the restricted 
casting possibilities of our students 
A ‘free choice’ which does not have 
to fit into any category, but is a 
play we very much want to do. 
If such a group produces from time 
to time (as it doubtless will and certainly 
should) a play from, say, the Royal 
Court Theatre stable, the company will 
very likely precede it with a play by 
Shakespeare or Sheridan and follow it 
with a piece by Moliére, Eugene 
O’Neill or Pirandello. As there must be 
a genuine attempt to find the particular 
style required for each of these plays 
there is less likelihood of formlessness 
affecting the general work of the group. 
Turning to acting, the chief, or at 
least the most publicised, new trend in 
England is the so-called Method acting. 
One has to recognise that in the name 
of Method acting there is a tendency 
towards slovenly acting; towards 
mumbling acting; towards ‘this is the 
way I feel it’ kind of acting; towards 
undisciplined acting. All this is com- 
pletely contrary to the teachings of 


Stanislavsky from whom the Method 


was originally derived, and arises 
indeed from a misinterpretation and a 
misunderstanding of the true ideas of 
the Actors’ Theatre Studio of Lee 
Strasberg which is the fountain-head of 
the present Method acting. 

It is interesting to note that these 
tendencies are parallel with the lack of 
form referred to earlier, with its reliance 
on the haphazard, and the inspiration 


_of the moment. I am afraid that the 


amateur theatre in England is rather 
prone to be affected by the bad 
influences I have mentioned. Young 
actors, having half understood the 
Method, will try to put it into practice 
with disrupting effect. Amateur pro- 
ducers, with perhaps not very much 
understanding themselves of the Method, 
may be unable to guide and help 
youngsters sincerely trying to find a 
way to truth in their acting. The 
answer to the problem is for each 
amateur theatre to have its own train- 
ing school for its young actors and 





actresses, where perhaps the true 
Method, or at any rate some method 
of training and working, may be 
developed. It wiil almost certainly be 
derived from Stanislavsky and _ will 
provide for that group not only a stan- 
dard but a unity of artistic purpose and 
a common artistic language and 
approach. 

An increasing number of amateur 
groups in England already have their 
own training schemes providing a 
course of perhaps one year, perhaps 
two. It would be interesting to know 
whether there is any similar develop- 
ment in the amateur theatre in other 
countries, and if so, along what lines 
they work and what artistic methods 
they adopt. Is the American influence 
of Method acting affecting theatres in 
other countries? That also would be 
interesting to know. As I have said, if 
in England we have been influenced 
by tendencies frora abroad, that is really 
because we have’ so little traditional 
artistic method of our own. 
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THE GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
THEATRE, CRAYFORD 


Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis 
Casson opened the Geoffrey Whitworth 
Theatre in Crayford, Kent, on October 4, 
1959, in the presence of a distinguished com- 
pany which included Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth, 
Mr. Robin Whitworth, the Chairman of the 
Urban District of Crayford, the Mayors of 
Dartford and Bexley and four parliamentary 
candidates. The theatre, which is the home of 
the New Theatre Group, has been given the 
name of Geoffrey Whitworth because it was 
in Crayford in 1918 that a playreading by 
munition workers inspired Mr. Whitworth to 
found the British Drama League. 

Dame Sybil referred to the remarkable 
development of the amateur theatre and the 
recent shrinkage of the professional theatre, 
and said that but for the work of the League 
the theatre in England might be in a much 
worse state than it was. The British Drama 
League, conceived in Crayford, exists to serve 
the interests of the living theatre as a whole, 
professional and amateur alike, and encourages 
the amateur, particularly in districts where 
there is no professional theatre. 

The New Theatre Group, founded in 1948 
by Arthur “ww on and Alan H. Tipcraft, 
opened © tre, a converted wooden 
hut o7 same oite as the new theatre, in 
1952, 1 such was the support the Group 
receive. that in 1956 work was begun on the 
new theatre. The policy of the Group is to 
produce the classic plays of all countries and 
all ages and the best of modern plays. Some 
seventy-five have so far been produced 
including plays by Shakespeare, Shaw, Wilde, 
Coward, Bridie, Barric, Morgan, 
Cannan, Pinero, Ibsen, Chekhov, Lorca, 
Sartre, Spewack and the Quintero brothers. 
It is hoped thai at least six plays, each running 
for one week, will be produced every season. 

Most of the building work has been done by 
members of the Group. The total cost is about 
£13,000 of which £6,000 is still required. [n 
building this theatre, which seats 153 people, 
it has been recognised that playgoing is not 
only a dramatic but also a social occasion and 
attention has been paid to the comfort of the 
audience as well as to back-stage facilities. 
The nearest professional theatre is at Bromley, 
about ten miles away, and the Geoffrey Whit- 
worth Theatre therefore draws its audience 
from a very wide area. 

The Group are going ahead in the belief 
that drama is important and is wanted, and 
that if they provide good living drama it will 
find an audience ready to respond and to 
support them. Crayford now provides an 
excellent example of what can be done by 
amateurs in places where the professional 
theatre no longer exists and at the same time 
commemorates the work of the far-sighted 
man who did so much for the theatre. 








THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Moliére 


Moliéere: The Comic Mask by D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s. 

My connection with Moliére is that I have 
adapted several of his plays for the English 
stage, which has given me a fairly intimate 
knowledge of him as a playwright and a 
curiosity about him as a man. There is of 
course an immense literature about him in 
French, but I should like to salute this new 
biography in English which is written vividly, 
with sympathy, insight and judgment. Just as 
we know exasperatingly little about Shake- 
speare it is strange that, although he was born 
but a half-century later, we seem to know 
exasperatingly too much about Moliére. For 
so many of the stories of his often stormy and 
always crowded life are contradictory and 
unreliable, coming from his ruthless enemies 
or over-enthusiastic admirers. A biographer 
has to be very aware of this and critical of his 
sources, which Wyndham Lewis has been, 
and his book is therefore not only colourful 
and exciting but, one feels, truthful. 

Moliére was one of the greatest men of the 
theatre that ever lived and his full, tumultuous 
life was dominated by his theatrical relation- 
ships. When he was nearly forty he married 
a girl of eighteen—-a member of his company, 
and herself a considerable actress—whom he 
had known since she was a child. She was the 
younger sister or the daughter—-the raging 
controversy over this has never been resolved 
—of an old lover of his, another member of 
the company with whom he had started his 
acting career. For the rest of his life his young 
wife gave him much cause for the sufferings of 
jealousy. Yet I have always felt he despised 
jealousy. He often in his plays holds it up to 
ridicule, though always one can sense the 
suffering. One cannot, I would say, play any 
of the jealous old men without feeling this. 

The analysis of the great plays, and especi- 
ally when Wyndham Lewis is considering the 
influence of Mboliére’s private life on the 
writing of them, I found fascinating. There is 
the superb Le Misanthrope in which, as Wynd- 
ham Lewis writes “The squalid quarrels of the 
Moliére menage have been transmuted into 
golden and timeless magic’, and the delicious 
but very poignant School for Wives. 

To me, the key to an understanding of 
Moliére’s immense influence is that he was in 
his time essentially ‘a modern’. And reading 
Wyndham Lewis’s book has confirmed an idea 
that I have had for some time. I would suggest 
that the most important evening in Moliére’s 
life—and, one could add, in the life of the 
theatre—-was the one on which he played before 
Louis XIV in Paris, after he had spent fourteen 


years touring in the provinces. Fourteen years 
before he had been a disastrous failure; and, 
indeed, spent some time in a debtor’s prison. 
Now he was trying to make a ‘come-back’. 
He started that memorable evening with a 
long tragedy which was a ghastly flop, and it 
must have seemed to everybody present that 
very litthe more would ever be heard of this 
Monsieur Moliére. Then to a bored and 
disgruntled audience he announced that he 
would fintsh his programme with a twenty- 
minute sketch of his own which had been 
quite a favourite in the provinces, after which 
the King granted him a half-share in an 
important theatre in Paris. What can one make 
of that? It was, I believe, because in that 
short play of his own he behaved on the stage 
as people behave in life, and spoke his lines as 
people talk, which was completely revolution- 
ary. His great rival died, it is said, bursting a 
blood vessel during a soliloquy. The contrast 
needs no underlining. The King, always very 
knowledgeable about the theatre, realised that 
something extraordinary had happened. 


So the genius of Moliére and the perception 
of the young king (he was four years Moliére’s 
junior) worked a miracle. And that to me is 
the most dramatic of illustrations as to how 
the theatre, like the world it mirrors, is always 
changing. But even in this precarious and 
swiftly-changing world of to-day, the changes 
in the theatre can be very gradual and indeed 
almost imperceptible, especially to those who 
are close to it or in it. To see the changes aright 
one has to stand back from them, as it were, 
and look at them over a period of years. Then 
it becomes evident that when changes iu society 
have become fundamental and wide-spread 
enough some outstanding personalities in the 
theatre appear and give expression to these 
changes, producing different kinds of plays 
which demand different kinds of acting. 

As an instance, Stanislavsky at the Moscow 
Art Theatre (and particularly through the 
great Chekhov plays) changed not only the 
course of the Russian but of the European 
Theatre. In London in 1906 Granville-Barker 
took the Court Theatre and produced Ibsen, 
Shaw and his own plays. Everything he did 
there was very different from the productions in 
which Irving, Tree, Martin-Harvey and the 
other great ones of their time had become 
deservedly famous, and eventually that com- 
paratively short season in a small theatre in 
Sloane Square altered the course of English 
acting. So in Paris 300 years ago Moliére, after 
that fabulous twenty minutes, writing and 
acting in his own plays altered the course of the 
French theatre—and ours into the bargain. 
So many of our dramatists have used his charac- 
ters, scenes and plots for their own purposes. 
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Indeed, to sum up, the Moliére story for all 
theatre lovers is an exciting and an important 
one—and is, in this book, most excellently 
told. Moreover it can help us the better to 
recognise and assess the changes that are 
going on in our theatre to-day. 

Mites MALLESON 


Behind the Curtain 
Entertainment in Russia 5y Faudion Bowers. 
Nelson. 42s. 

Here is another vividly written report by an 
author whose three previous books on the 


, Japanese theatre, on dance in India and on the 


theaire im the East had opened to grateful 
readers new worlds of entertainment which 
owing to their inaccessibility, would have 
probably remained terra incognita to most. 
This time Faubion Bowers takes us to enter- 
tainment in some parts of the U.S.S.R. It is 
unfortunate that the title promises more than 
is fulfilled for, geographically, only a small 
part of the U.S.S.R. is covered: Leningrad, 
where the author was impressed by a perfor- 
mance of Swan Lake in the Garden of Rest, 
described in two pages; Uzbekistan and its 
capital Tashkent, whose eight theatres are 
dealt with in seven pages; and Moscow where 
he spent nearly three months in assiduous 


| theatre-going, a vivid report of which fills the 





rest of the book. The title, however, might lead 
the reader to expect an account of the wide 
and rapid development of the theatre not only 
in the capitals of the several Soviet Republics 
but in the provincial towns where for four 
decades the theatre has been an essential part 
of the educational and cultural programme. 
Criticism apart, the author of this latest 
book on the subject (it covers the 1957-58 


| season) is as fair-minded and outspoken as a 
| shrewd foreign observer can tactfully be who 
_ goes to the Soviet Union in this new and 


promising phase of our cultural relations. He 


_ did not go as an unprepared and exuberant 


tourist who can neither understand the lan- 
guage nor interpret what he sees—he went as 
one who understands some Russian, who knows 
the history of the Russian theatre and who has 


| comparative values, since his knowledge of the 


world of the theatre ranges over the continents. 
He went to see whether the officially sponsored 


| and favoured Soviet world of entertainment 


that plays so important a role in the lives of 
Soviet citizens had anything significant to offer 
the theatre outside the Soviet Union. He came 


| away with the depressing conclusion that, 


The 


unless another Stanislavsky or a Meyerhold 
were to come along, we had not nearly as much 
to learn from each other as we had thought. 
benefit of cultural contact between 
theatres, he believes, is not in actual borrowing 
or copying, but in the ‘stimulation of seeing 
how completely different the other country is’. 

Faubion Bowers does not forget that the 
greatness of the Russian theatre is an establi- 


. shed fact, not only in Moscow but abroad, but 
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he deplores the fact that the expectations 
raised by the period of invention and origin- 
ality in the Russian theatre of the twenties and 
thirties were not fulfilled. The havoc of the 
Stalin years is still negatively and painfully 
apparent: in the disappearance of famous 
names in the theatre and in the scarcity of 
plays by Soviet playwrights. Fame and name, 
he observes, fluctuate in theatres all over the 
world, but perhaps nowhere has this been so 
thorough and so much due to non-theatrical 
causes as in the U.S.S.R. However, signs of a 
new era are apparent: plays by Soviet play- 
wrights and on a great variety of themes are 
increasing. 

In this thoroughness in visiting most of the 
twenty-nine Moscow theatres permanently 
operating, he realised the preponderance of 
foreign plays in translation. He saw two 
American plays where changes had been made 
in the original text, presumably for political 
or moral reasons. This was denied by the 
producer and our writer had not the tactless 
heart to contradict. He evinces some surprise 
at the number of international classics— 
apart from Shakespeare who is permanently 
popular—being treated with such earnestness 
and shown so frequently throughout the 
season. He wondered whether this was 
symptomatic of poverty in the national 
theatre. Might it not have been fairer to 
applaud the cultural policy and the educational 
value of bringing up generations of Soviet 
theatregoers to appreciate the world’s master- 
pieces in drama? Though critical of some of 
the theatre production in the U.S.S.R., he 
never fails to praise the high level of acting 
and the splendid performance of individuals 
in an orchestrated cast. The classics of the 
Russian cast, loved and revered by their 
audiences as their cultural heritage, he found 
magnificent by any international standard of 
good theatre—and this particularly in the 
Moscow Art Theatre. Such praise, however, 
does not prevent him from commenting upon 
the unsuitable age of some of the actors in 
relationship to the characters they represented, 
the old-fashioned acting, the pace, and the 
cheerless and sombre interior of many of the 
theatres. Some theatres, he remarks, do not 
even look like theatres from the outside. The 
reason for this is simple: they are converted 
buildings. The new theatres, however, that 
have been and are being built are impressive 
and functional. Ballet, opera, drama, all come 
in for measured appraisal or gentle criticism, 
which if considered valid will no doubt be 
taken into account in the Soviet Union. There 
is a vivid account of The Miraculous Bird, a 
full-scale opera for children, that makes one 
hope to see it outside the U.S.S.R.; of the 
Animal Theatre and the remarkable Durov, 
its creator, who ‘can make animals live with 
each other in peace’; of the most fabulous 
circus in the world; of acrobats and clowns; 
of jazz and cinema and Russian television. 
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The number of good illustrations generously 
support the text, but six of the pictures 
duplicating subjects might well have been 
omitted in preference for pictures of the 
outsides of some of the places of entertainment 
the author visited. 

Faubion Bowers assures us he was trying to 
write the truth and concludes his report with 
the thought that a clearer picture of Soviet life 
and ways of thinking and inner problems 
emerges from a study of entertainment than 
from enquiry into politics. If that is so, the 
reviewer can promise prospective readers, 
setting out with Faubion Bowers on an 
exploration of entertainment in Moscow, many 
new trains of thought. 

EvizaBeTH HILL. 


Brecht and his Background 


Modern German Drama }4y H. F. Garten. 
Methuen. 21s. Brecht: a Choice of Evils by 
Martin Esslin. Eyre @ Spottiswoode. 35s. The 
Theatre of Bertolt Brecht by John Willett. 
Methuen. 36s. 

Dr. Garten has written a valuable survey of 
that vital period of German drama which 
began with the post-lbsenite Hauptmann and 
has now reached the t-Brechtian Diirren- 
matt. Indeed, his book is of additional interest 
when read as an introduction to the books on 
Brecht. In traversing the development and 
interaction of the naturalism of Hauptmann, 
the neo-romanticism of Schnitzler and Hoff- 
mannsthal, the social satire of Wedekind. the 
Expressionism of Kaiser and Toller in the 
twenties, and the Nazi playwrights, he sketches 
plots and biographies, sets the plays in their 
social background and explains the effect of 
national history on their form. As a result, we 
are able to recognise some of the influences 
which moulded Brecht, or against which he 
violently reacted. 

For example, Dr. Garten reminds us that 
while England had Shakespeare and France 
had Racine in the seventeenth century, Ger- 
many had no unified social and artistic back- 
ground until much later, and the high tragic 
manner Came in only with Goethe and Schiller 
at the end of the eighteenth century. As a 
result, the highflown classical manner in drama 
was often incongruously expressed in Compara- 
tively modern themes and we can understand 
why Brecht, although impressed by the revo- 
lutionary drama of Biichner’s Danton’s Death, 
in spite of its classical idiom, was driven by 
the windiness of Schiller’s rhetoric and the 
ham of Schiller actors to grapple with the 
vernacular and raw reality. But, as Dr. Garten 
points out, the very lack of tradition spurred 
writers to draw freely from the most diverse 
sources and so helped them to give variety 
and vitality to the drama. 

Mr. Esslin describes the boy Brecht at the 
village fair near his Bavarian home looking at 
the coloured ‘panoramas’ depicting such. his- 
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torical scenes as The Shooting of the Anarchist 
Ferrer at Madrid, and this must surely have 
subconsciously influenced the writing of the 
epic chronicle dramas with their descriptive 
legends? Indeed, both Mr. Willett and Mr. 
Esslin study closely the interrelationship of 
Brecht’s life with his work. Both books are 
very detailed and their accounts sometimes 
run parallel, with information from one rein- 
forcing that of the other. Mr. Willett’s book 
has many rare photographs of Brecht and his 
productions from the earliest days and is so 
copiously annotated as often to read like a 
coossier. 

Mr. Esslin’s book is framed by the terms o/ 
his thesis. He defines Brecht’s ‘choice of evils’ 
as ‘between lavishly subsidised but severc!y 
restricted conditions in a Communist state on 
the one hand and the limitations on the artist 
imposed on him by a free, but commercial, 
society’. Brecht uimself rebelled against his 
bourgeois Lutheran background and became 
a socialist under the stress, misery and chaos 
of the 1914 war and its aftermath. But through 
these books we see the origin in his experiences 
of that schizophrenic split between his sensi- 
tive compassionate nature, tormented by its 
impotence to aid suffering, and his keen intel- 
lect which preserved sanity by controlling 
compassion and diagnosing the social surgery 
necessary to cure evil. That is, as Mr. Esslin 
emphasises, the dichotomy in Brecht’s person- 
ality anticipated the Marxian dialectic in 
which it later found confirmation. Brecht was 
Marxist by nature as another might be Chris- 
tian by nature, an artist before he was a 
politician. He felt in himself the dual relation- 
ship of Shen Te and Shui Ta in Jhe Good 
Woman of Setzuan, and in his own experience 
that isolation of the individual in society which 
makes it necessary for Grusha’s goodness to 
fight the selfishness of the world and which 
destroys Mother Courage. 

We see Brecht in 1918, a medical orderly 
aged 20, dissecting corpses, trepanning brains, 
sewing up the wounded and pronouncing them 
fit for duty. A bottled-up near-hysteria, in 
which death seemed unreal and comic and 
corpses looked like grotesque dummies, must 
have driven him to write 7 he Legend of the Dead 
Soldier, to present the giant nightmare soldiers 
on stilts in Mann ist Mann, and in the Badener 
Lehrstiick to have a giant clown sawn in half, 
horrifying the audience and driving Gerhart 
Hauptmann from the theatre, disgusted and 
impressed. 

While Kaiser and Toller and the Expres- 
sionists were trying to encompass cosmic issues 
by dramatising abstractions about mankind 
(and being derisively labelled the ‘O Mensch’ 
school) Brecht came to terms with the squalid 
individual man. Like PirandecHo, he saw the 
relativism of character, but he saw it in social 
terms. In that chaotic world of 1920 Germany 
where nothing mattered or lasted, he dived 
into the beatnik world of Dadaism, jazz and 


the stews. Inspired by Wedekind, he wrote 
social satire for cabaret, he absorbed the gutter 
poetry of Villon and his travesties of English 
soldiery have the half-truth of a sinister cari- 
cature. What might have been a dead-end 
became an avenue to Marxism. His Lutheran 
nature needed a frame in the chaos and the 
Bible was replaced by Das Kapital. Now his 
artistic intuition and human compassion were 
reinforced by a philosophical system. The 
duality of heart and head, the shifting relation- 
ship of man and men, the stark all-important 
reality of an objective world which had to be 
faced and mastered could be expressed in 
writing, acting and production in clear illus- 
tration of Marxian dialectics. 

Both authors fully describe the productions 
and indicate the multifarious influences, from 
Elizabethan drama, from Chaplin and the 
hlms generally and from Chinese theatre and 
the japanese NO. At first, his plays were frankly 
didactic, becoming more avowedly political as 
Hitler rose to power and the need increased 
for efficient counter-propaganda. But when 
Hitler was defeated, and Brecht was invited to 
return to a Communist East Germany, he is 
shown as evasive in his relations with the 
Party. And, says Mr. Esslin, with reason. Mr. 
Esslin’s tragic climax is that now the Party 
inspired by the philosophy of dialectical 
materialism was in power, Brecht was re- 
strained from expressing his individual inter- 
pretation of its dialectics by that very principle 
of dialectics (which he himself had taught in 
his play Der jasager) that the individual must 
subordinate himself to the will of the group! 

Brecht compromised and must have remem- 
bered his own play Galileo. In fact, we may still 
take sides as to whether Brecht or the Party 
was right when it censured his view that destiny 
was not in the control of individuals and that 
drama must be viewed from the outside so that 
the individual may be seen in the grip of social 
forces. The Party, especially in Russia, wanted 
to see more signs of individual responsibility 
and of optimism. Either through development 
in his views, or through Party pressure, Brecht 
changed the generic title of his plays from 
didactic to dialectical and now said that they 
were written not to define decisions but to 
explore situations and to suggest solutions. But 
still, how can Mr. Esslin justify Brecht in giving 
two contradictory answers to one moral prob- 
lem in Der Jasager and Der Neinsager? This is 
no example of a dialectic changing with a 
changing situation as in Ibsen’s variations on 
his theme. It seems to be the example of a man 
reluctant to commit himself, presumably for 
Party reasons. 

Nevertheless, his later development is shown 
leading to the admission that plays ought not 
only to instruct but also to entertain, and to 
plays which required no theoretical arguments 
to prove that they were theatrically fascinating. 
Reading many Brecht plays one feels that they 
make heavy weather of issues that Shaw could 
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have Brechtianly ‘estranged’ by holding them 
up to ridicule. (Indeed, Shaw’s preface to 
Three Plays by Brieux fully anticipates Brecht.) 
Brecht is far more important as a producer 
than as a writer. 

These two richly-detailed closely-argued 
books will impel actors, writers and producers 
especially to think back to the first principles 
of theatre and of its relation with society. But 
they will be of absorbing interest to all 
interested in the development of vital and 
exciting theatre. 

Henry ADLER 


Problems of the Theatre 


The Psychology of the Actor by Yoti Lane. 
Secker @& Warburg. 16s. 

Miss Lane’s book was given much press 
attention because of its chapter on homo- 
sexuality in the theatre; this, no doubt, was 
‘news’ in the Fleet Street sense. But there was 
more important matter included than the 
opinion, doubtless accurate, that ‘during the 
past thirty years the homosexual has obtained 
a strong foothold in the theatre’ and that ‘any 
young actor at the beginning of his career is 
fair game for the influential homosexual. If 
he does not respond, bitter hostility may result.’ 
The remedy, in Miss Lane’s view (it is also the 
view of many) is no longer to regard homo- 
sexuality as a crime. (A crime, as the Wolfen- 
den Report insisted, is not identical with a 
moral fault; sins are not necessarily crimes). 
If the fear of criminal prosecution were 
removed ‘homosexuals would cease to be a 
secret society and, to a very great extent, 
would stop helping each other in the theatre as 
they do at present.’ For ‘helping each other’ 
most heterosexual actors would probably write 
‘ganging up’. Feeling runs strong and it 1s not 
altogether conspiracy mania. 

To many readers one of the most interesting 
features of a book which ranges beyond the 
exact implication of its title and discusses 
theatre problems in general, will be the chapter 
on amateurs. Miss Lane has had wide experi- 
ence in training at the City Literary Institute 
and Cambridge House. She manages to write 
her section on amateurs without bringing in the 
word ‘vanity’. Her own experience has brought 
her in touch especially with the student who 
comes from a drab background so that ‘his 
acting class is a magic casement which enables 
him to form a new concept of his own life and 
the world around him. He learns that to be 
articulate about all sorts of ideas and impres- 
sions is neither “‘daft”’ nor “soppy” but natural 
and stimulating.’ The result is a release from 
social and cultural handicaps. 

Apart from considerations of art Miss Lane 
can state a strong case for the practical utility 
of spare time devoted to amateur acting, and it 
is a case which should be appreciated by those 
authorities, not only educational, whose 
members are apt to dismiss the amateur as an 
exhibitionist and probably incompetent as well 


and regard any grant or endowment as a 
subsidy to a bit of nonsense. She has seen the 
young recruit who at first is shy, inaudible, 
awkward, and careless in dress and grooming, 
become tidy, self-confident and at ease, with 
his or her whole personality developed, in- 
vigorated and strengthened in initiative. She 
makes no claims for the artistic result and 
seems seriously to underrate amateur work. 
She is here apt to be inconsistent. On page 107 
she says that the amateur theatre in England 
has ‘contributed little or nothing to theatrical 
art as a whole’, forgetting that Sir Barry 
Jackson’s Birmingham Repertory grew from an 
amateur group and that many of our leading 
actors began in amateur.companies and might 
never have proceeded to professional triumphs 
without that start. Surely, too, there have been 
and are many amateur societies who offer fine 
productions. On the previous page she states 
that Dublin’s Abbey Theatre is unique in that 
plays written by amateurs for amateurs 
created the link between the amateur theatre 
and the professional. For those plays and 
players she expresses an admiration generally 
shared. How brilliant they were, especially 
when they were just emerging from amateur 
status! 

Miss Lane’s book covers a large variety of 
playhouse topics in a commonsense way. She 
evidently has studied the theatre in Holland 
closely and has much to say of its social 
structure and shrewd endowment. The section 
on the amateurs, while ungenerous to their 
artistic achievement, is admirable in its 
exposition of what stage work can do to 
strengthen personality and assist a career in 
ordinary life. One could challenge, however, 
her statement that ‘the most publicised amateur 
company in Great Britain is the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society’ and that it is a 
prolific source of professional actors and 
producers. That is the history of the 1930's. 
At Oxford now it is the experimenters outside~ 
the O.U.D.S. who get into the news and the 
Festivals and the reputation of the Marlowe 
Society at Cambridge has for some years been 
the highest among University Clubs: it is 
Cambridge that has recently sent out the 
rising players and producers and has given 
Stratford-upon-Avon its youngest director, 
Peter Hall. I write as an Oxford man. 


Ivor Brown 
Shakespeare 


for Pleasure 
William Shakespeare by Jvor Brown. Nelson. 
12s. 6d. 

This book makes a most agreeable introduc- 
tion to Shakespeare for twelve or thirteen- 


year-olds. Most of the known facts about 
Shakespeare (and of his family also) are mar- 
shalled into a very readable form, and it is no 
shadowy figure, whose plays are too often a 
rather dreary school chore, that is depicted, 
but a vivid, lively and rounded human being. 
Side by side with his development as a play- 
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wright and actor, there are descriptions of the 
theatre of the day—the buildings and the 
audiences; the companies and the players; the 
acting and rehearsals; the costumes and light- 
ing——-in fact the whole of the quickly develop- 
ing ‘new industry of entertainment’. 

ihe Stratford of Shakespeare’s boyhood is 
described, and we are given an exciting glimpse 
into London, with its background of the plague 
and the threat of war with Spain, ed meet 
some of the people the poet knew-——Drayton, 
Marlowe, Alleyn, the Burbages, Kemp and the 
Earls of Southampton and Essex. A book to 
make the young reader realise that the study 
of Shakespeare can be pleasurable and reward- 
ing. The many illustrations, in colour, are by 


Robert Hodgson. D.B.H. 


A Working Model 


Build your own Model Theatre by Anthony 
Parker, Stanley Paul. 9s. 6d. 

This little book gives explicit instructions on 
the building, reasonably to scale, of a model 
theatre, including the auditorium. Mr. Parker 
shows us how to make the lighting equipment, 
wire a switchboard, construct scenery, make 
properties, and much more besides. Diana 
Tull has supplied the very clear working 
drawings. 

As the main object of the model is to ‘test 
scene designs and lighting effects under 
conditions approaching very closely the real 
thing’, the model would be most useful to 
designers and producers, whether professional 
or amateur, but anyone skilled with their 
fingers could make the little theatre for the 
sheer pleasure of it. D.B.H. 


Aristophanes into Lallans 


The Burdies by Douglas Young. Published by the 
author at Makarsbield, Tayport, Fife, Scotland. 6s. 

Douglas Young, Hellenist, of St. Andrews 
University, is well-known to Scots for his 
various political and scholastic ‘ploys’ as well 
as for his poetry. He has been a strong sup- 
porter and practitioner of the broad Scots 
speech or Lallans. His version in that tongue 
of The Frogs by Aristophanes was received with 
acclaim, even by English scholars, and was 
successfully produced by student actors in St. 
Andrews and Edinburgh. Zhe Birds has now 
received the same happy treatment. Sir Maurice 
Bowra paid tribute to Mr. Young’s skill in 
‘catching the neatness and sharpness of the 
Greek’, and justly so. 

It is idle to recommend these translations, 
with their Scottish references as well as 
Scottish vocabulary, to actors and audiences 
outside Scotland. But for collegiate societies in 
Scotland they offer an admirable mixture of 
poetry and comedy. The Burdies can easily be 
appreciated by those who know no Greek 
and the reader with no Scots has an ample 
glossary for his enlightenment. But he need 


a | 


not consult it very often, for the words naturally 
take the eye and ear and declare their quality. 
The Birds, an Athenian war-time play, con- 
tains a mockery of human follies that is as 
enduring as it is engaging. It also has its 
passages of lyrical beauty and to both the 
satire and the song Mr. Young has been 
adroitly faithful. I. B 


Long Plays 


The House of Rosmer, a new English version 
4 *Rosmersholm’ by Brian 7. Burton. Combridge. 
irmingham. 10s. 6d. (paper 6s. 6d.) This play 
was presented at the Crescent Theatre in 
April this year and proved very successful. 
The adaptation is fluent and easy, written 
with a feeling for the theatre, and has done no 
disservice to [bsen’s play. (4 m., 2 f.) 
Jane Eyre by Constance Cox from the novel by 
Charlotte Bronte. Garnet Miller. 6s. Costume 
1847-8. This play, adapted from the author’s 
successful TV serial, won the News Chronicle 
award for 1956. It preserves the spirit of the 
original, whilst keeping the action swift-moving 
and dramatic, and is recommended to societies 
who are interested in a dramatised version of 
this remarkable novel. (4 m., 7 f. one set.) 
Brothers-—in-—Law by Ted Willis and Henry 
Cecil, from the novel by Henry Cecil. French. 6s. 
This play is in the light comedy tradition, but 
has the advantage of a novel setting. Fun is 
extracted out of the mystique of a profession 
which is still regarded with a certain amount 
of awe. (lim. 4 f., one set.) 
Four in Hand by Michael Brett. Evans. 6s. 
This light comedy was originally performed 
before the Queen and her Ascot house-party 
at the Theatre Royal, Windsor. According to 
the author, it is about falling in love. The 
characters are mostly very well-dressed, have 
plenty of money, a great deal of leisure and a 
Toulouse Lautrec. The comedy is dexterously 
handled, and would demand very polished 
acting from the four protagonists. (2 m., 2 f. one 
set.) 
Witch Errant by W. A. Dick. Evans. 6s. 
Described as an improbable comedy, this play 
exploits the situation of two diametrically 
opposed women whose characters are ex- 
changed by the machinations of a rather 
unsuccessful witch, so that the body of 
Gertrude, a frustrated, intellectual governess, 
houses the charming character of Elizabeth, 
a ballet dancer, and vice-versa, with amusing 
results. (4 m., 7 f. two sets.) 
Cry Dawn in Dark Babylon by P. W. Turner. 
S.P.C.K. 5s. The author describes this play as 
a dramatic meditation on the subject of 
death, the Resurrection and the Church, 
stemming from St. Paul’s words ‘Since by 
man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead; for as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive’. 
Much of it is pungently written with a feeling 
for dramatic dialogue, but the attempt to 
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( Editor) 


Paper 8s. 6d. net : Cloth 12s. 6d. net 


Written by a group of experts, this 
handbook is an introduction which 
covers every aspect of the play— 
choosing or writing the play, produc- 
tion in hall, church, or street, stage 
design, lighting, and music. An ex- 
cellently full bibliography is given. 
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expound a great mystery in terms of ordinary 
speech is not altogether successful. (4 m., 4 f.) 
Rest You Merry by Elaine Morgan. French. 5s. 
This comedy was first produced on B.B.C. 
Television last Christmas. Its outstanding 
feature is its pleasantness. Its conflicts are the 
minor ones of a happy family, and the plot is 
concerned with the blessings which the family 
reap from a rather reluctant charitable act. 
(3 m., 3 f., 1 set.) 
Hans, the Witch and the Gobbin by Alan 
Cullen. French. 5s. This children’s play shows a 
refreshing abundance of invention. The action 
moves swiftly and the dialogue is on the whole 
entertaining. Particularly charming are the 
two pigs, Hank and Hunk. It is almost impos- 
sible to say what sort of plays children like, 
but this would seem to be a better bet than 
most. 
Woman in a Dressing Gown by Ted Willis. 
Barry & Rockliff. 18s. Besides the title play, 
this volume of plays for Television includes 
The Young and the Guilty and Look in any 
Window. The author’s interesting preface, The 
Writer and Television, contains many valuable 
thoughts on writing for this medium. He is 
particularly interesting on Paddy Chayevsky’s 
remarks about ‘this marvellous world of the 
ordinary’ and these extremely effective plays 
explore, with a great deal of point, aspects of 
that ‘marvellous world’. 

DonaLp FirzJouHn 


Short Plays and Collections 
Milly and Scotch by Owen Holder. Evans. 


Is. Gd. (2 m., 1 f.). A well-constructed and 
perceptive play about a wife who starts 
drinking just before the arrival of an important 
guest. Very good part for actress. 

The Sun and the Shadow by Peter Preston. 
French. 2s. (4 m., 6 f.) Set in the courtyard of a 
house in Spain. The reactions to a bull fight 
of some English tourists. A play which looks 
below the surface. 

Cloud over the Morning by 7. B. Morris. 
French. 2s. (4 m., 7 f.) A topical play, implicitly 
against violence, showing how children in 
Cyprus took part in the ‘troubles’. 

The Landlady’s Brother by C. Netlson-Gattey 
and X. Bramley-Moore. French. 2s. (7 f.) A 
comedy of life in a private hotel, a brother who 
never appears and two murders which didn’t 
happen. 

Dark Remedy 6y Cherry Vooght. English 
Theatre Guild, 2s. (5 f. or 4 f., 1 m.) A ‘real’ 
supernatural happening gives this play a 
surprise ending. 

Who would Fardels Bear by Robert G. 
Newton, Pippins, Balcombe, Sussex. (6 m., 4 f.) 
A very original comedy about the adventures 
of a sad little man who in spite of himself 
becomes a hero. The characters are well 
contrasted and the play gives scope for 
imaginative production. 








Not 


too late 
for 
Christmas 


if you choose 


Dan Sutherland’s 


MIST 
OVER THE 
MISTLETOE 


A first-rate Christmas 
Comedy of Errors 


Broadcast by the B.B.C. 
and S.A.B.C. 





Full details from : 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., W.C.2 











FRENCRH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 ty 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 








T IS NOT ENOUGH that we should have the best 
plays in our list, but we help to make your choice 
both simple and straightforward. 


For over seventy-five years The Guide to Selecting 
Plays has been the means of describing and classifying 
our plays, and always for a modest charge—first at the 
cost of One Shilling, and later for Half-a-Crown. 


We have now published editions of The Guide in a 
new form that will make it even easier for you to find 
the plays you want. 

The new Guide to Selecting Plays is published in 
eight separate parts—and each part will be sent free of 
charge and post paid. Please state the part/s required. 





THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLA YS—1959-60 


Part | Full-Length Plays for Mixed Casts. 
Part Il One-Act Plays, for Mixed Casts. 


Part Ill Plays for Women (/ncluding Monologues, Duologues and 
Revue Sketches). 

Part IV Plays for Men 
(Including Monologues and Revue Sketches). 

Part \ Plays for Children. 

Part VI Seasonal Plays. (Including Christmas, Easter, Bibilical and 
Morality Plays and Pantomimes). 

Part Vil Revue Sketches. 


Part VIIl Books on Acting and the Theatre. 
(A Selection of Technical Books). 


—_—- —- _ 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams : DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DrRAMALOGUE, LONDON 





ge oye and Sinners by Osbert Mills. Deane. 
s. 9d. (5 £.) The church roof inadvertently 
~ ‘nefits from a win on the horses. 
T/V Thriller by Phoebe M. Rees. Deane. 1s. 9d. 
6 t.) A burlesque comedy regarding the 
mysterious disappearance of some ‘panties’. 
The Godsend by Nina Warner Hooke. French. 
’s. (2 m., 6 f.) A prize-winning play with 
a amusing ‘dialogue. Lottie, the wife of 
an archaeologist, is captured and brought to 
the Palace of a Sultan to be his next ‘wife’. 
Twilight Song by Jean Garstang. Deane. 1s. 9d. 
7 £.) A moving little play set in a Home for 
Old Ladies at Christmastide. 
Across the Lawn by Elma Verity. Deane. 
Is. 9d. (6 ff.) In .this creepy thriller a girl’s 
deductions unmask a murderer. 
Mrs. Wilton’s Friends by Marjorie Beech. 
Deane. 1s. 9d. (8 f.) A story of office life in 
which the staff stand by their chief when she 
is dismissed. 
Flora Macdonald’s Mission by Sam Bate. 
Kenyon House. 2s. (7 f£.) Flora brings Bonnie 
Prince Charlie to hide in the house of a kins- 
woman to find that a ball, attended by red- 
coats, 1S in progress. 
Shadow of Fear by G. E. Bollans. Kenyon. 2s. 
(7 f.) The ‘Black Shadow’ terrorises a village 
in which a series of thefts takes place. Suspense 
is held to the end. 
Miller’s Medley No. 1. Garnet Miller 12s. 6d. 
Plays available separately. A varied and 
interesting collection containing The Farce of 
the Devil’s Bridge by Henri Ghéon, translated 
by Sir Barry Jackson (4 m., 1 f., Cat); The 
Laboratory, farce by David Campton (2 m., 
3 f.) ; Davy Jones’s Locker, a comedy of Welsh life 
by T. C. Thomas which won the B.D.L. 
Original Play Award in 1954 (6 m., I f.); 
The Man with a Newspaper, a play tor boys by 
A. M. Liddaird (12 m.); Fit for a King, a 
nativity play by Barbara Willard (16 m. and 
f.. 7 animals); Godstow Nunnery, a play for 
seven women by Laurence Binyon. 
New Plays Quarterly No. 46. Quekett. {/ 
p.a. Plays available separately. Mother Ginevra 
by Sidney Carver. 1958 Winner of B.D.L. 
North of England Final Festival. The moon 
has collided with a meteor and the world is a 





ORIGINAL 
PLAY COMPETITION 


1959/1960 





For details apply— 
Art Manager 
CRESCENT THEATRE 
Birmingham, 1 








ONE-AGCT PLAYS | 


GODSTOW NUNNERY 
Verse drama by Laurence Binyon 
7 Ww. 2s. 10d. 


“A minor classic.”” Lyn Oxenford in 
Home and Country. 


DAVY JONES’S DINNER 
Comedy by T. C. Thomas 
5 m., 1 w., 1 boy. 2s. 10d. 


“Most entertaining.” Daily Telegraph 


UP THE BROOK 
Country drama by Eleanor D. Glaser 
6 w. 2s. 10d. 


“It needs a cast whose strong point is 
characterisation.” 
Lyn Oxenford in Home and Country. 


1959 Supplement to Play Catalogue now 
ready, free. Full Catalogue 4d. 


Prices include postage 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 








<“W.M.” PUBLICATIONS 


“ONE OF THOSE DAYS’’ 
3 Acts, Single Set, 3 m., 6 w. 
By KENT RICHARDS 


Other Plays with single sets: 
“STRICTLY BUSINESS” 


Comedy, 3 m., 5 w. (and 2 extras, m. or f.) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 


“TEN GREEN BOTTLES” 


Farce, 2 m., 7 w. (or 3 m., 6 w.) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 
“MURDER IN MiND’’ 
Thriller/Drama 4 m., 7 w 
"BY REX HARTLEY 
Also warranted successes by Wilfred 
Massey : 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” (5 m., 5 w.) 
“THE FEMININE TOUCH” (3 m., 6 w.) 
“ISN’T LIFE DULL?” (3 m., 6 w.) 
“LEAP IN THE DARK” (4 m., 6 w.), 
Etc. 
Fees: From £1:1:0 to £4:4:0, variable, 
according to seating capacity. 


Books: Acting editions complete with 
production notes, 4/6 (post 6d.) or on 
14 days’ reading/loan, 1, 2 or 3 titles 
for 1/— stamps. 


WILFRED MASSEY, 
Westfield Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 




















* DEANE’S”’ 
* 


FULL-LENGTH 
All One Set. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 
MILD OATS 
Comedy by Leonard de Francquen 
(4m., Ow.) 
POET & PHEASANT 
Comedy by Willis Hall and Lewis Jones 
(3m., 3w.) 
SALT WINDS 
Comedy by Denis F. Robinson (4m., 4w.) 
MAKE IT MURDER 
Comedy/Thriller by Jack Last (Sm., 5w.) 
THIS HAPPY HOME 
A Comedy by Michael Brett (3m., 4w.) 
TO SETTLE FOR MURDER 
A Thriller by Stuart Ready (3m., 3w.) 
GROUSE IN AUGUST 
A Comedy by Phyl Steven (5m., 5w.) 


ALL WOMEN: 
THE AMANDA STORY 
Play by Elma Verity (7w.) 
WELL! WELL! 
Piay by Sam Bate (9w.) 
LADIES IN DANGER 
Thriller by Elma Verity and Vera Ariett 


(12w.) 
CRISIS IN CLOVER 
Comedy by Sam Bate 


ALL WOMEN ONE-ACT: 
ls. 9d. net. Postage 2d. 
THE RED CAP 
By T. B. Morris (6w.) 
THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER 
By Patricia Brooks (7w.) 
TWILIGHT SONG 
Play by Jean Garstang (7w.) 
CELESTIAL ERROR 
Play by Patricia Brooks 
PARTING GIFT 
Play by Sonia Swinburne 
FIVE SHORT SKETCHES 
By Peggy Halifax 2s. 6d. 


* 


Plays sent on approval 





FREE ON APPLICATION | 
New Supplement to “Plays and their Plots” 
giving synopses, etc., of all the above plays. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD., 


31 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
Tel. MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 
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barren ruin. Stirring play of a survey team of 
three men who visit a cave in which six 
women live. Alice, Where Art Thou? by L. du 
Garde Peach. Very amusing play, with good 
characterisation, set in a village shop. (4 m., 
2 f., 1 child.) Mr. jJonathan’s Moment by 
Patricia Chown. A play of contrasts about a 
man who in life is a pathetic failure. (4 m., 5 f.) 
The Plot Thickens by Mark Langham. Six 
‘wives’ find they share the same husband. 
Cheerful comedy for 6 f. 


NEW PLAYS IN REPERTORY 


Some of the plays recently given their British 
premiére by Repertory Companies. Compiled from 
material made available by Spotlight Casting 
Directory. 


BIRMINGHAM Repertory Company. Thorn in the 
Flesh by Andrew Cruickshank. 2 m., 4 f. 
Coventry Belgrade Theatre. Monsieur Lautrec 
by Edward Chodorov. 12 m., 11 f. Trog 
by James Forsyth. Civilising a troglodyte. 

7 m., 3 f. 

FOLKESTONE Leas Pavilion. 7he Amorous Gold- 
fish. Adapted trom the television thriller by 
Michael Voysey. 3 m., 6 f. 

GvuILpFORD Theatre Co. Ordeal by Marriage by 
Jack Penycate. Ruskin and his wile at 
home. 5 m., 5 f. 

Hutt New Theatre. Money Spinners by Lumiey 
Richards. A man supposed to have won 
£,300,000 is showered with sample luxuries. 
7m., 4 f. 

LEATHERHEAD Repertory Company. Conflict at 
Kalanadi by Arthur Swinson. Military H.Q. 
in Eastern country. 12 m., | f. 

Mancuester Library Theatre. The Gentle 
Alliance by Frances Rich. Non-Angry 
Young Man in furnished rooms. 3 m., 2 f. 

NORTHAMPTON Repertory Company. A Penny- 
worth of Love by John Hall. An uneasy 
marriage after twenty years. 8 m., 4 f. 

NOTTINGHAM Playhouse. 7 ake the Fool Away by 
J. B. Priestley. A look into a gloomy future. 
ll m., 3 f. 

SHEFFIELD Repertory Company. Joast and 
Marmalade and a Boiled Egg by Roger 
Milner. Bed-sitting-room comedy. 3 m., 4 f. 





YOUR SPRING PRODUCTION 


Why not write and obtain a free 
copy of our play catalogue which 
contains a synopsis of al! titles. 


ONE ACT PLAYS Is. 6d. FULL LENGTH 4s. 6d. 
Plays forwarded for reading purposes 2s. fee 
Brown, Son & Ferguson 
, Sa 
52-58 Darnley Street, Glasgow, 5.1 














SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 64. word. Minimum 20 words) 





OSTUMES. Sets of costumes in the following periods 

available from Wilmslow Guild Wardrobe at moderate 
hire charges: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Biblical, Saxon, 
Elizabethan, Restoration, Victorian, Twenties. Letting 
period two weeks; delivery by post or passenger train, 
carriage paid by customer. Enquiries to: Wardrobe 
Mistress, Wilmslow Guild, | Bourne Street, Wilmslow, 
(Cheshire. 





I LSSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/3 yard, suitable for 

flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 
for patterns. Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villiers Road, London, 
N.W.2 


> 





TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 
Walthamstow. Coppermil] 1598. 
LOWERS AND FLORAL DECOR® Artificial— 
_Fireproof. Suitable for all stage presentations. 
Windram Lid., 12 Cecil Court, W.C.2. Temple Bar 3391. 
LAYWRIGHTS WORKSHOP offers new one-act 
plays including festival winners and all women casts. 
Ludiara, 23 Boswell Avenue, Audenshaw, Manchester. 


22 Orford Road, 











L' INDON rehearsals, performances privately recorded. 

Equipment hired, unbreakable gramophone records 
from your precious recordings. Use “UNIMIXER” for 
stage, orchestra, church work. Our equipment Main- 
tenance policy ensures quick servicing at your home, free 
replacements. New 1,700 ft. LP tapes 31/—, also recorder 
bargains. Sound News, 10 Clifford St., London, W.1. 
REG 2745. 


RESERVE YOUR COPIES of Drama. We can 

supply Easibind, a self-binder which holds 12 copies, 
for 10/6 plus 1/6 postage. Apply Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1. 








RAMA FOR CHRISTMAS. Why not give your 
friend a year’s subscription? The cost is only 9/4 (or 
9/— overseas) including postage and a greetings card. 








THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


HUNTINGDON HOUSE 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 


Principal; EvazapetTuH R. LiIpweti 
Assisted by a fully qualified staff. 


Tel. 495 


NE of the oldest established Junior Academies 

offering a wide classical education to all levels 
up to University Entrance, together with full Voca- 
tional training in Drama, Music or Dancing Career. 
Subjects include Drama, Stage Technique and Elocu- 
tion. Seven branches of Dancing, including Ballet, 
‘Cecchitte’", Music, Singing. All subjects are taught 
on professional lines 
Admission by Audition from the age of 10 years. 
Full details from the Secretary. 





THE FLORENCE MOORE 
THEATRE STUDIOS 


(Local Centre for the Guildhal! School 
of Music and Drama, London) 
Under the distinguished patronage of 
SIR DONALD WOLFIT, C.B.E.; HEDLEY 
GOODALL;: ABRAHAM SOFAER: MARGARET 
HALSTAN; JACK LYNN (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
ACTING 
TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sussex 
Telephone: Hove 33587 




















NORTHERN SCHOOL 
SPEEGH «> DRAMA 


Principal: MARGOT B. REEVES 


THREE-YEAR TEACHERS’ 


TRAINING COURSE 
AND 


STAGE TRAINING 





Children’s Theatre Company 
A.D.B, PRODUCER’S COURSE. 





Prospectus and particulars from: 


The Secretary 


300 WINDSOR RD., OLDHAM, Lancs, 
- MAIn 4929 











In time for the Spring Festivals. 


“INTER COM” 


(1 m., 4 f.) 


A new One-Act Comedy by Kathleen Bower. 
Another Successful Winner (Placed second 
Gios. County B.D.L. Festival this year). Other 
plays by this author include the popular 


“ROSEMARY FOR A QUEEN” (6 f.) 
and “QUEEN’S WINNOWING” (7 f£.) 
Particulars of all plays by Kathleen Bower from: 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 
254 Alexander Park Road, London, N.22. 














WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 


Tramimne Cotitece ror Teacners or Music, ArT 
AND DRAMA 


A three-year course of initial training for men and 
women wishing to make their particular contribution 
to a school through the teaching of drama will be held 
at Bretton Hall commencing in September, 196v. 
Students will be prepared Se work in seccndary 
schools and will include in the course as principal 
studies, English, Drama and Movement Education. 
They will also be expected to take part in the general 
training in the Arts provided by the Coilege. 


Enquiries should be sent to: 
The Principal, Bretton Hall, West Bretton, 
Wakefield 




















EVANS PLAYS 


now both released 


EPITAPH FOR 
GEORGE DILLON 


(5m., 4f. 6s.) 
John Osborne & Anthony Creighton 


THE ENTERTAINER 


(S5m., 3f. 6s.) 
John Osborne 





Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 








The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


TRAINING for the STAGE 
and for 


TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 





Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 
Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM 15, 
Tel.: EDGbaston 3424 

















PLAYS FOR WOMEN 
in One Act 


For Festival Work: 
“FLORA MACDONALD’S MISSION” 


Costume. 7 women. Period 1746. Historical 
Drama about “Bonnie Prince Charlie’. Price 2s. 
“SHADOW OF FEAR’’. Brand-new Thriller. 
7 women. Price 2s 

“ROMANTIC JOURNEY”. Costume. 6 
women. Period—1840's Elizabeth Barrett's 
secret flight to Robert Browning. Price 2s. 


“FOR FEAR OF STRANGERS”. Play of 
Suspense. 2 


- Women 

For Beginners: (4: 2 
“ALL RIGHT ON THE NIGHT” 
“THE LITTLE HEIR”. 6 women. 
“THE STAR DUSTERS". 6 women. 

For the above Comedies No Scenery is required, 
and Scripts are carried during performance. 
also at 2s. 6d. :- 

“CHARADE”™. Three ¢ omed es in Oo 
Comprising the !e Sylhade, 2ad 
Whole word of a Cave 
Many others—including 
Duologues for Women 
stamp for catalogue 


KENYON HOUSE PRESS 


Dept. D., Kenyon House, Alexander Street, 
LONDON, W.2. 


Price 2s 
each 


. 6 women. 


w velume, 
Sy'able an 
iv respectiveis 

“GUINTET" Mono; 
(Pr ce 2s 6d ) Send 





THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 





’ 


; 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution 


Patron 
Her Mayesty Queen Evizaperu 
Principal : 
Henry HAvEeRGA! 
(Oxon.), B.Mus., Hon.D. Mus. 
(Edin.), Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards :— 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The session consists of three terms, 


Tue Queen MoTHER 


Director 
Couim CHANDLER 


M.A. 


each of 12 weeks. 


Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George's Place, Glasgow, C.2. 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education “or Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage, with tuition by a staff of 
specialists. Professional producers take Production and Acting Classes; instruction is 
given in back-stage work, including electrics, and in Radio and Television techniques. 
Students do teaching practice in State maintained and private schools. Performances by 
the Children’s Theatre Company are given for school children on Saturday mornings in the 
Barn Theatre. 

Ce See Peel. « a : 

aes Be SE ” Three-Year Diploma 

Ko ee ‘ne : ' : ™ 

— : Course 

for 


Teaching or Stage 
* 


One-Year Course for 
: Qualified Teachers 


t pom 4, ee p (Serving Teachers eligible to attend | 
pie | ee a. | on full salary) | 
a per A few Scholarships are offered | 

for men. | 


* 
: 
a : 


ee 
| he 


\ 2s 
+ 


ss Entrance Tests for 1960 held in February | 
LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT . | 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) Write for Prospectus to the Registrar — 


SPECIAL COURSES: 


EASTER 
Verse Speaking Festival—7th to 9th April, 1960. A non-competitive Festival. Certain 
well-known poets and verse speakers are being invited to take part and lead discussions. 
Third National Tape Recording Course—20th to 26th April, 1960, (provisional dates). 
Theory and practice of the basic skills of recording, mixing and editing. Recording music. 
Studio and outside programme exercises under professional supervision. 
SUMMER 
Annual Summer School—|st to 4th August, 1960. Practical sessions in Mime, Acting, Voice 
and Speech, Verse Speaking and Radio. Special Junior Section 16-18 years of age. 

Write for details from Special Courses Organiser, Rose Bruford Training College. 


























The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
12 CHENISTON GARDENS, (London) Ltd — KENsincTon, London, w.s 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, r.p.s.,; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.1, R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.m.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.8.£., HON.LL.D.; Flora Robson, C.8.£.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, m.a., D.LITT.; W. Macqueen-Pope 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 


FULL STAGE TRAINING DAY COURSE 
Applications may be sent now. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 90 Provincial centres) 
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SUBJECT INDEX TO 
ARTICLES—1959 


ACTING 

English Tragic Acting by W. 
Bridges- Adams 

Rehearsal in Shakespeare's Day 
by Bertram Joseph 

From Improvisation to Playmaking 
by Dorothea Alexander 

Shakespeare’s Poetry in Perior- 
mance by Bertram Joseph Winter 


Summer 
Summer 


Autumn 


AMATEUR THEATRE 
Tape Recording and the Amateur 
Actor by Roger Aslin Spring 
Influences on the Amateur [Theatre 
by Alfred Emmet Winter 
The Geoffrey Whitworth Theatre, 


Craviord Winter 


CURRENT PRODUCTIONS 
Plays Performance by J]. W. 
Lambert Each Issue 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 1959, 
by 1.1 Winter 


MISCELLANEOUS 
For Y ears Back by Ivor Brown 
B.D.L.’s 40th Birthday Spring 
Lh we Society’s Diamond 
Jubilee by Clifford Bax 
Pla ©, Rough House by Ivor 
| n Autumn 
Do We ° da National Theatre 
by Robin Whitworth 
Christmas in the Theatre by John 
Counsell Winter 


Autumn 


Autumn 


THE PLAY 
The Myster f Comedy by 
Wrvynard Browns 
From Blood to Mu 


PLAYERS 


Qn Sarah Bernhardt (;ordon 


Craig Summer 


lwo Players: two Critics ( Eleonora 
Duse and Sarah Bernhardt: Ber- 
nard Shaw and Max Beerbohm 
by W. Bridges-Adams Winte 


PRODUCTION 
Granville-Barker and the Savoy 
by W. Bridges-Adams Spring 
Helping out the Bard by Ivor 
Brown Summer 
Rabbits Alive-O'! by Basil Dean Autumn 


THEATRE ABROAD 
Dominion Drama by John Allen Spring 
The Season in New York by E. 


Martin Browne Summer 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


scenes § oy — a ge Charter 1830 


Patro THE UEEN 
HER "MAJESTY OU "EN ELIZABE THE 
uN nese R 


“ioe ident: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 

MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M, 
SPEECH AND DRAMA COURSE 
(Under the supervision of Geoffrey Crump, 
M.A., Hon.R.A.M.) 

This is a full-time course of three years’ dura- 
tion, for men and women, intended primarily for 
teachers, leading to the award of the R.A.M. 
Teacher’s Diploma (Speech and Drama), which is 
accepted by the Ministry of Education for qualified 
teacher status. The course also affords a com- 
prehensive training for the stage. 

The curriculum includes, besides training and 
lectures in all branches of the subject, a weekly 
individual lesson, and teaching-practice in schools 
under supervision. 

A musical subject may be taken as an additional! 
study at the appropriate fee. 

he fees are thirty pounds per term with an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 
L.R.A.M. DIPLOMA 

Examinations for this (external) Diploma in 
Speech and Drama, and in Mime, are held during 
the Easter, Summer and Christmas vacations. 
Prospectuses, Syllabuses and information 
from H. STANLEY CREBER, Hon. F.R.A.M. 

Secretary. 








Summer 
by Ivor Brown Winter 





BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


THEATRE CENTRE, 


Islington Row, Birmingham, 15 
Telephone MIDiand 3300 
Pasrens: 
LADY BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CEcILY BYRNE 
Str Lewis CASSON, M.c., and 
DAME Syert THORNDIKE, LL.D. 
Mrs. Meéttvyn DOUGLAS (U.S.A.) 

Sir BARRY JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D LITT. 
ANTHONY JouHn, W. A. Dorson, Emice LITTLer 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

Derek SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
ARTHUR WHaTmoRE 


Recently students. have been engaged at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham; Edinburgh 
Festival; Midland Theatre Co., Coventry; 
Arena Theatre; Repertory Theatres at Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Colchester, Wolverhampton, 
Chesterfield, Guildford, Derby, Morecambe, 
Perth, Little Theatre, Bristol. 

Television, Radio, Films, 1.T.V. 
Patricia Cox, 1.T.V., Channel 8 Newscaster 
trained and placed by this School. 
Students are also “on call” to many Midland 
Theatres. 

DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Rehearsal Rooms, Small Theatre, Workshop, 

Properties, Costumes, Extensive Library. 


Principal: MARY RICHARDS 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The National Theatre, the Festival, League activity in the provinces, and 
the encouragement of Youth in the theatre were the main topics discussed at the 
Annual Conference held in London early in October. The idea of Study Groups, 
each with its own specialist theme, proved a successful innovation, as it enabled 
delegates to discuss in detail the subject of their particular interest and still gave 
them an opportunity to comment on the other Group subjects when the Group 
chairmen reported in due course to the full Conference. The discussions provided 
many valuable suggestions for later consideration by the Council and the N.C.C.D. 











Aspects of a National Theatre were debated at length by Anthony Quayle, 
Richard Findlater and Benn Levy, with Sir William Emrys Williams in the chair. 
The speeches and discussions were very lively and resulted in the following resolu- 
tion being passed unanimously : 


This meeting is convinced that t! lding of a National Theatre on the site 
provided by the L.C.C. would stimulate the living theatre throughout the country and 
raise our national prestige throughout the world. It urges that the National Theatre 
Act 1949 be implemented forthwith and recommends that, as soon as the building of a 
National Theatre is sanctioned, steps should be taken to create and prepare a suitable 
national theatre company. 


The resolution reflects two of the main points of the discussion: (a) the 
urgent necessity of preparing a company before the theatre is built, and (b) the 
leadership which a National Theatre would give to all theatre activity in this 
country. 


Other highlights were the theatre visits (to the Mermaid, the Queens, the 
Royal Court and the Questors), the after-the-show party at the Questors, the 
visits to the Royal Opera House and Strand Electric theatre, and the film of 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme by the Comédie Francaise. A more detailed account of 
the Conference will be published in the next issue of “Brief Chronicles”’. 


l 








AT HOME— 
National Festival 1959-1960 


The 1959-60 festival season has begun and 
throughout the country the preliminary stages 
are now being held. The area finals this season 
will be held as follows: 


NORTHERN AREA 
(Coronation Hall, Liverston 
Subject ti 


May 2 Ist 
onfirmation 
WESTERN AREA 

Pechnic « College Theatre, 

Cover.ry May 28th 
EASTERN AREA 

Scala Theatre, London 
\WALES 


( ‘olise Litti. 


May 30th 


\berdare May 28th 


(he British Final Festival will be held on 
Saturday, June 25th at the House, 
Belfast. The organisation arrangements are in 
the hands of the Association of Ulster Drama 
Festivals, where booking will open on April Ist. 

Messrs. Ne sth Ss | td 
again to contribute generously to the expenses 
of festival competitors by their renewal of the 
Nescale Awards. 

The writing and presentation of original 
plays will receive encouragement again this 
year through the original One-Act Play com- 
which will be judged (in manuscript 
by Ivor Brown, and the Full-Length May 
competition which will be judged (in _ per- 
formance) by Lyn Oxenford. Details regarding 
both these competitions from the Admuin- 
‘trator, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.C.1. 
AFTERTHOUGHT: 

When the Belfast Dramatic Circle won the 
British Finel Festival for Northern Ireland 
with Liberation. the Countess of Antrim, Presi- 
dent of the A.U.D.F.. reminded the assembled 
finalists and the supporters that the Ulster 
motto was ““What we have we hold’’. She was 
holding the Howard De Walden Cup at the 
time. so that next vear’s Finals in Belfast will 
represent a real challenge to the finalists trom 
England, Scotiand and Wales. 


Kent 


Frances Mackenzie and Donald FitzjJohn 
conducted a week-end course in Folkestone in 
mid-October, organised (most efficiently) by 
the Kent Council of Social Service. The course 
was for actors and produc ers, and the students 
numbered more than a hundred. 


Cumberland 


The Cumberland Drama League has begun 
the 1959-60 season with an impressive pro- 
gramme of dramatic activity: a Drama Day 
September 26th) in Workineton, with an 


Opera 


have promised once 


pe tition 


opening talk by Val Gielgud; encouragement 
to visit the om theatre at Rosehill with an 
offer to Lees ue members of price concessions; 
a Week-end Acting School in November at 
Keswick; a Full-length Play and a 


Festival 


Jumor One-Act Play Festival. Details from the 


Hon. Se retary, 5 Portland Square, arlisle. 

As their effort for World Refugee Year, The 
Green Room Club of Carlisle presented ( ockpit 
by Bridget Boland during the week beginning 
September 28th. 


Cheshire 


On October 24th Colonel R. W. West, 
O.B.E. (Hon. Treasurer represented the 
League Council at one of the three perfor- 
mances given by the Cheadle Hulme Amateur 
Dramatic Society to celebrate the opening of 
their new theatre. 

the C.H.A.D.S. was founded in 1921 and 
began to save up for a theatre of its own in 
1938 when £30 was set aside as the nucleus 
of a building fund. A site was found in 1952 
and work began on clearing it. Building began 
in 1957 and the new theatre, now open and 
operating, tully justifies all the time and effort 
spent in fund raising and physical hard labour 
in site clearing and building assistance. The 
building is estimated to have cost £5,000, most 


ot which has already been raised—and spent. 


The In-Stage Theatre 


Just nine months ago, In-Stage set up its 
headquarters at the British Drama League. Its 
intention was, through intensive training and 
relentless self-criticism, to try and forge that 


delicate of all artistic instruments, the 
acting-« oOmpany. 

Since that time, many people have seen fit 
to ask me, why? Why corral a group of fifteen 
or twenty actors and try to develop a Com- 
pany? Why not just “put on plays’’? 


most 


[he answer, quite simply, is that the history 
olf theatre is a history of permanent companies. 
A company serves as a focal-point, not only 
lor the creative efforts of actors and producers, 
but for writers as well. From the Chamberlain’s 
Men to the Duke of York’s Company; from 
the Vieux Colombier right up to the companies 
of Jean Louis Barrault and Jean Vilar; from 
the Provincetown Playhouse to the Group 
Theatre, the pattern has continually repeated 
itself. 

(he acting-company, because it possesses 
stability, can afford the extravagance of trial 
and error. Consequently, a quantity of actors 
develop into a skilled ensemble; one or two 
producers learn the intricacies of their craft, 
and a handful of writers develop to the peak 
of their abilities, The playwrights who have 
grown out of permanent companies include 
names as dissimilar as Shakespeare, Congreve, 
Moliére, O’ Neil, Odets, Giraudoux, Obey and 











BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE HOLIDAYS 


CONTINENTAL TRAVELLING with the 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


advantage of 


carries the 
meeting people with similar 
interests on wander-at-will holidays at friendly 
prices! Throughout the 1959 Summer Season, 
we flew a series to ESTARTIT giving two 
wecks on the Costa Brava; a fourteen-days two 
centre flight to LUCERNE/LUGANO and a 
week-end trip to PARIS. We also arranged 
short visits to Paris by rail/sea which included 
theatre shows and introductions backstage; in 
addition, our programme covered the Inter- 
national Festival of Music at 
present, some of our members are enjoying a 


fortnight in PALMA de MALLORCA. 


Lucerne. At 


You may be interested to know that, in this 
the first year of our association with the League 
members seem really to have enjoyed them- 
selves, judging by their letters! 


“I would like to tell you how pleased we 
were. We have not ceased to be amazed at 
how you have succeeded in giving such a cheap 
holiday without stinting anything. We have 
not a single complaint. Please, pass on to 
Pegasus Airlines our appreciation of their 
splendid services.’’—J.J.W. 


“I wish to extend our appreciation of the 


trouble-free arrangements. How can you 
arrange such holidays at so little cost! I 
sincerely trust that you will advise me of any 
further bargain holidays for 1960. Thank you 
for a first class holiday.’’——H.T. 


‘‘I was most interested to learn that you are 
organising next year’s tours to Estartit, for 
I am sure intending visitors will find it quite 
as delightful as did my wife and myself. We 
shall certainly make a return trip next year to 
renew our aquaintance with the family at 
Hotel Las Medas and to sample again the life 
of Estartit.”—E.C.H. 


“IT had a thoroughly enjoyable holiday at 
Estartit and your organisation is to be con- 
gratulated for discovering the spot before it 
becomes spoiled. The journeys were well 
organised, trouble-free and the hotel, especially 
its staff, extremely pleasant.”—-G.W.B. 


‘Having just returned from Estartit, we feel 
so happy and satisfied. The air trip was 
perfect. Estartit was a jewel. Your hotel, Las 
Medas, spotless and comfortable, with good 


food, its owner and staff charming. Tours to 
various places on the Costa Brava were well 
done and your representative charmingly, 
quietly efficient, We still treasure the memories 
of your wonderful holiday.”——-H.D.H. 

Now, following our previous success, we are 
offering an increased programme for 1960 
which again features Estartit. Members may 
book individually or as a club. Visits to the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau have been 
planned, introductions backstage will be made 
on request, at Oberammergau and at other 
centres where applicable. 

For the OLYMPIC GAMES there will be 
two special departures, as follows:— 

August 2lst: Twelve nights in ROME and 
two nights in SPERLONGA at a price 
of 63 gns. and 61 gns. 

September 4th: Seven nights in ROME and 
seven nights in SPERLONGA at a price 
of 56 gns. and 55 gns. 


HOTELS Rome — Pensione Florida, 
situated in the traditional English quarter of 
Rome, a comfortable establishment, quiet and 
friendly and the cuisine is very good. Cheaper 
tours are based on the Pensione Shelley, fre- 
quented by our clients for many years. At 
Sperlonga, the Hotel Amiclea is on the beach. 

If you book as a GROUP, certain reductions 
apply, i.c. with a minimum of thirty fare- 
paying passengers on our air charter holidays 
we can give one free place and on rail and 
scheduled air services, if you have a minimum 
of 15 fare-paying passengers, the sixteenth 
person will have free travel; with twenty 
passengers the twenty-first person will be 
allowed a free holiday. Should you require a 
special GROUP QUOTATION (not men- 
tvoned on our programme) be it sunlight or 
limelight, or amplified descriptions of our 
1960 holidays, do please, let us know. We are 
always here to help with your travel problems. 


GERALD APPLEGATE 
and 
ANNE FAUSSET 


Special Services-—-B.D.L. Travel Section, 
Sir Henry Lunn, Ltd., Marble Arch House, 
36 Edgware Road, London, W.2. 
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trouble-free arrangements. can you 


arrange such holidays at so cost! I 
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‘I was most interested to learn that you are 


for a first class holiday.”’ 


organising next year’s tours to Estartit, for 


[ am sure intending visitors will find it quite 
as delightful as did my wife and myself. We 
shall certainly make a return trip next year to 
renew our aquaintance with the family at 
Hotel Las Medas and to sample again the lile 


of Estartit.”’-—E.C.H. 


“IT had a thoroughly enjoyable holiday at 


Estartit and your organisation is to be con- 


gratulated for discovering the spot before it 
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organised, trouble-free and the hotel, especially 
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‘Having just returned trom Estartit, we teel 
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perfect. Estartit was a jewel 


food, 


its owner and staff charming. Tours to 
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representative 
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offering an increased programme for 


which again features Estartit 


book 
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Passion 


individually or as a club. Visits to the 


Play at Oberammergau have been 
planned, introductions backstage will be made 
on request, at Oberammergau and at other 
centres where applicable 
For the OLYMPIC GAMES there will be 
two sper ial departures, as tollows: 
Iwelve nights in ROME and 
SPERLONGA at 
of 63 gns. and 61 gns. 
September 4th: Seven nights in ROME and 
seven nights in SPERLONGA at a price 


of 56 gns. and 55 gns. 


HOTELS Rome 


situated in the traditional English quarter of 


August 2 Ist: 


two nights in a price 


Pensione' Florida. 


Rome, a comfortable establishment, quiet and 


friendly and the cuisine is very good. Cheaper 


tours are based on the Pensione Shelley, fre- 
quented by our clients for many years. At 
Sperlonga, the Hotel Amiclea is on the beach. 

If you book as a GROUP, certain reductions 
apply, i.c. with a minimum of thirty fare- 
paying passengers on our air charter holidays 
we can give one free place and on rail and 
scheduled air services, if you have a minimum 
of 15 fare-paying passengers, the sixteenth 


person will have free travel; with twenty 


passengers the twenty-first person will be 
allowed a free holiday. Should you require a 
special GROUP QUOTATION (not men- 
tioned on our programme) be it sunlight o1 
limelight, or amplified descriptions of ou 
1960 holidays, do please, let us know. We are 


always here to help with your travel problems. 
GERALD APPLEGATE 
and 
ANNE FAUSSET 
B.D.L. 
Sir Henry Lunn, Ltd., Marble Arch House, 


16> Edgware Road, London, W.2 


Spec ial Services Travel Section. 











PRICES AND PLACES FOR PURSES AND PEOPLE! 





Our Holidays are fully inclusive, even covering coaches to U.K. 


Airport and MTCA Charges. With the League there are no extras. 





SPAIN 
Ag Comin 


hot and cold water. 


ESTARTIT 
iodation in twin-bedded roon 
A. SERIES 


Hiotel Las Medas. 
\ comlortable, simpl 


Lsed last vear 


establishment. with 


food. kevnote “Welcome ’ Situated 


interesi- 


: : 
Backed 


ol the SC a. close to 


wilhin a lew vards 


ing shops and a number of small bars. 


by fragrant pinewoods. There are good walks 


neighbourhood: two night clubs. coacn 


inn tine 


and sca OCXCUTSIONS 


July 18; August | 





BY AIR CHARTER 
Nore: Variations in first 
give a ‘breath ol French 
Departures: Monday mornings, return Monday 
evenings. 


and last departures 
air.’ 


Pri e 

29 Gns. 

31 Gns. 
September |? 32} Gns. 
34 Gns. 


Mav 9 
May 23 
June 6; July 4; 


First Departure: 
Dy Rail, home by 
May 9. Three 
on Outward journeys 
Last Departure Sept mber 26 (Mon- 
Air, home by rail with three 
in Paris on the way home, 
(october 4 


\pril 24 (Sunday 
\ir on Monday, 
nights stay in Paris 
27) Gns. 


day DN 
nights 
26 Gns. 


London, Sunday, 


ATIiNVe 





ESTARTIT 
B. SERIES 


Yooon 


hot and cold water 


’ 


modation in twin-becd 


Hotel Fonda Tipica. 


itn COOKING: Situatec neat 








Departures: Monday mornings, return Monday 
evenings. 

Price 
May 2, lo 29 Gns. 
May 30; June 15 304 Gns. 
june 27; July ll; 314 Gns. 


Septembet ) 
July 25: August 8, 22 33 Gns. 





Oo f +] eg 

Linder tnendly capable management Cour First Departure \pril 15) (Good 

arcom letiom, te tm elas estilimne mow wncles Friday), out by rath home by Ar 

amate = m Monday May 2. Four nights 
Paris on outward journe,s 29 Gns. 

Ni \pril) lotl leparture is a Special Last Departure: September 19 (Mon 

‘-day Laster Tour dav) out by Air, home by Rail on 
WHAT A PRICI Sunday, October 2 (three nights 

Paris on homeward journey 26 Gns. 

c<. SERIES ESTARTIT Departures Sundays, Mid-morning, return 

Accommodation twin-bedded rooms with Sunday Evenings. Based on Hotel Vila 


not and cold wate! 
Hotels Hotel \ila tuated one min 
beach near Medas 


4 mil Li if KCC | 
meals Sup] lement for rooms with shower at 
Vila—2 gens 
Hotel Montserrat lacing peach. simple 
Spanish inn. Cold water onl ut young 
people. A lively establishment 
Prices: Montserrat 2 gens. cheaper than Vila 


throughout 


May 8 

May 2: September || 

June 5, 19; July 3 

July 17, 31; August 14, 28 

\pril 253 (Saturday) out by rail 
home by Air on Sunday May 8 


30 Gns. 
32 Gns. 
34 Gns. 
37 Gns. 


27 Gns. 


September 25 (Sunday) out by Air, 
home by Rail October 9 27 Gns. 


| 
Lhree 


nights Paris each way 





SPAIN MAJORCA (Balearic Islands) 
PALMA—TWO WEEKS 


Hotel Calitornia—under Dutch management. 


has an excellent cursine 

\ccommodation: twin-bedaca CMOTTIS with 
seaview. (Supplement for rooms with privat 
bath /terrace. ’ ens 


Palma holidays are superb, wondertul bathing. 
Variety ol entertainment (ia ind night 
splendid excursions to b intain 

Cheap drinks and taxis! Shopping at most 


’ 
1 } 
reasonable im this (¢ apitai Cuts 


Driccs 
' 








AIR CHARTER 


Departure Friday nights. return 
altternoons 


October 14 34 Gns. 


Septem be! 


6H. 30 36 Gns. 
June 24; July & 37 Gns. 
luly 22: August 5, 19 
S, er 2 39 Gns. 









SPAIN SOLLER—Bargain Holiday 
Sea and mountain air. 

Hotel Ferrocarril inder personal super- 
vision of proprietress, our friend; good cook- 
ing. Soller will put you in ‘fine fettle’; it 1s 
bright, amusing, with attractive shops 

at Puerto Soller’s beach; frequent tram 
service. Drinks are comparatively for nothing. 
Lunch available on Hotel Marisol, on beach, 
at no extra charge. 


Departures: Saturday nights, return Sunday 


alternoons. 


May 7. 21: October 8 


June 4, 18; July 2, Se 


July lo, 30; August 27 


se pt mber 10 


Prices 


32) Gns. 


34} Gns. 


364 Gns. 





IiTALY ROME 5 Days— 

Remainder at SPERLONGA 
ROME: Hotel Ginevra—-excellent cuisine, 
comlortably equipped rooms, situated City 
centre. ROME is more tabulous than legend 
SPERLONGA—¥tor relaxation by the Tyrr- 
henian Sea in tranquil surroundings I his 
town 1s about 75 mules from Rome, standing 
yn a hill overlooking two bays. There are many 
small bars and two beaches, one sandy, on 
which the hotel Amnuiclae ts situated. Thus is a 


fine new building with modern lavout. 


TWO WEEKS 
Departures: Sunday nights, 
alternoons. 
\IR CHARTER 
May 15 
May 


june 
July 10 
July 24; August 


Monday 


IME 

43 Gns. 
44) Gns. 
454 Gns. 
46) Gns. 
49 Gns. 





CATTOLICA — Via RIMINI AIRPORT 


Hotel Pensione Flora—comtortable, modern, 
twin-bedded rooms with hot and cold water. 
Under careful management. Situated about 
120 yards trom a. Lse of bathing cabins 
mcluded. 

[he popular town ot Cattolica hes on a two- 
mile stretch ot fine sand bordering the entranc- 
ing Adriatic Sea where vou can delight in many 
Kinds Ol Open-air sport by dav. and a very way 
life in the evening. Night Clubs and cates ar 


open nearly all the time 


TWO WEEKS 


Departures : Sunday nights, 
alternoons. 


May 


June 5; September 11 
June ; pul >: August 28 


quls 17 


Note: May 7 Saturday departure, 
out by Rail. home by Air 


Mi maay 


Prices 

29} Gns. 
314 Gns. 
334 Gns. 
37 Gns. 


264 Gns. 





modern Pullman Cloach Briet details 

meals mel ided except w he Te stated othe {- 

_ commencing dinner on first day, ending 
" 


th breaklast on last day 


ROMANTIC RHINELAND St. Goars- 

hausen. EIGHT DAYS 22 Gns. 
Dehartures Sunday fume » to September l7. 
Cx Victoria Rail Sea/Coach: Brussels, 
\rdennes, Battlefields, Luxembourg, St. Goar- 
shausen, Cologne, \ntwerp Ostend, Dover 
High Season Charge: 14 Gns. Supplement 
tor single rooms (if available, very lmiuted 
number): 2 Gns. 





2. FRENCH RIVIERA NICE. Bargain 
Tour. TWELVE DAYS. 29 Gns. 

Departures: Mondays from May 16 to Septem- 
ber 26. ex. Victoria, Rail/Sea/Ostend., coach 
Lille, Cambrai, Montelimar, Cannes, Nice 
seven nights half-pension, lunch not included 
Avignon, Paris, Dover 

High Season Charge: 2 Gns. Supplement 
single rooms: 3 Gns., 





MOSCOW TOUR 
SIXTEEN DAYS 59 Gns. 


OBERAMMERGAU 
Viking Flight to Munich, onward 
coach travel to Oberammergau: 
two nights stav., visit Passion Play. 
accommodation and meals 


Departur. C put Sept 17: home Sep 


Price 
£2610 .: 


f 





COACH TOURS 


12 DAYS. IGLS-—-OBERAMMERGAT 


I wo departures: July 10; Aug. 28 
SUGGESTIONS WELCOMED 
For instance four of Dutch Bulb 
International Floriad at Rotterdam 


44 Gns. 


Fields, o1 


. Can vou 


make up a party?’ Apply tor leaflet. 





PARIS-IN-SPRINGTIME 


Space available on our Annual 
LASTER TOUR to PARIS visit- 
ing two Theatres and contacting 


Parisien Amateurs BY AIR 


£25 





BOOK NOW FOR HOLIDAYS PHONE AMBASSADOR 7777 SPECIAL 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE TRAVEL SECTION — SIR HENRY LUNN LTD 


SERVICES 
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Brecht. And producers such as Stanislavsky, 
jacques Coupeau, Charles Dullin, Elia Kazan 
and Joan Litthewood. The principle has been 
reathrmed time after time. Permanence permits 
growth and growth fosters quality. 

\s a company, In-Stage is very young, and 
like the young, very ambitious. Our intention 
is to develop a hard-core troupe and even- 
tually, to produce a variety of plays which, for 
one reason or another, 
would not 


commercial 
hazard lo 
adventurous 1s one ot the 


mMmanage- 
ments attempt the 
Dasic functions ol the 


permanent company lo experiment is Ou! 
challenge. lo fail is our 


and if stability can be 


obligation and our 


privilege maintained 


al quality nurtured, to succeed is our destiny. 


; 
ic) 
\ COTM pany whi h only trains 1s only halt a 


company 
ft its title it has got to 
now In-Stage 

YMiarting (7 


In order to live up to the implication 

perform as well, and 
will be aoimng ust that. 

early December, every Friday ¢ ening 

In-Stave oiull be seen in bert at the British 

| rire there oul be me 


por he Britis} 


Wrigavice 


ind 
ffi ate so ' mil De ewen 
lt will be pr i 0 book seats bj 
In-Stage’s hrst production will be **A Slivht 
a new play bj Harold Pinter which will be 
its London premiere on December 4th, and will 
la ries of performances at the BDL. 
! In-Stage 
and to all 
jritish Drama League 
its permanent home. 


ai members 


ii 7 


intents and purposes, the 
Theatre will have begun operations: 
intents and purposes, the 


vill be 


CHARLES MaArROwI!IT? 


Harlow Players in Germany 


Lhe Moot House Plavers ol the new town 
of Harlow, toured Jhe Lady's Not for Burning 
through Germany this summer tor ten days. 
Fifteen hundred miles were covered, and the 


play was given five periormances to a total 
_- 
’ 


audience ot over 1./U00 


Half of the 


tour ot t he 


successful 


im the 
play through Essex the preceding 


cast had been 


season, but because of recasting, the play was 


rehearsed a week petore departure lL his was 


also necessary be AUS the } ssex TOUT had cone 
entirely 


whereas in (Csermany. 


sisted almost of arena productions, 
with one exception, the 
play was set behind a proscenium. 

The exception was at Barsinghausen, where 
the performance was in an open air theatre of 
(, reek proportions. Entrances here had to be 
made about three lines before cue, and to move 
from stage left to stage right unseen involved 
a trek of over three hundred vards through 
pine woods, and over a small cliff. 

Che three performances in Hamburg were 
on the stage of a Technical College, and 
although it was superbly equipped with very 
hot lighting. including remote colour control 
F.O.H.s, there was again no contact between 
the sides of the stage once the curtain was up. 

Che last performance in Emden was almost 


in-the-round. The stage there was built for 
revue, had a luxurious dressing-room attached 
and one entrance “back centre’”’! 

In Hamburg the audience had consisted 
almost entirely of students, and in Barsing- 
hausen of the large local amateur group, but 
at Emden, the capacity audience of over 300 
for an English play was obtained simply by 
advertising. 

The hospitality received by the Players was 
Ove rwhelming: the understanding of the play 
astounding. The first laugh came on the fifth 
line of the play 

* Body! 


: : , 
diating prece 0] Ulay. 


Tou cali 
and the rest was as well appreciated and 
inderstood. 

Lhe tour was organised b\ the producer, 
J. A. Mitchlev, one of the drama advisers to 
Lssex 


E.C.H. 


Producers’ Seminar 


lhe League 
Protessional 
irom 


has arranged a Seminar for 
Producers to be held in London 
Decem be r 26 to January o Mik hel st. 
Denis will be Director of Studies and among 
the distinguished speakers will be: 
Marshall. Margaret Webster. George Devine, 
Arnold Wesker, Michael MacOwan, John 
Fernald, Christopher Whelen, IT. C. Worsley, 
Denis Vance, Svbil Rosenfeld, John Bury, 
Elidir Davies and Jack Witikka (Deputy Dir- 
ector of the National ‘Theatre of Finland). 
rhe object is to provide an opportunity for a 
small number of specially invited producers 
lor study and reflection on stage production 
and for discussion on the various arts and 
crafts involved under the stimulus of the 
ideas formulated by the Director and the 
other speakers. The Trust of the Gulbenkian 
Foundation grant of {500 
towards the the Seminar 


Norman 


have made a 


expenses ot 


Wr'ting for T.V. 


Readers will probably be interested in the 
Questionnaire published by Writ- 
ing School in Drama. 

It will be 
British Drama 
affiliates have ever 
Television or, in tac 


Television 
interesting to see how 
League members and their 

thought of writing for 
i, have written a & ript. 


many 


How many people are there who agree with 
the preamble of the Questionnaire which says 
“that the important sources for new 
writers for British Television can come trom 
such organisations as Amateur Drama 
Groups?” 


most 


Television Writing School have 
to analyse the 
Questionnaire. 
surprise both to 
well as ourselves. 


promised 
figures and answers trom the 
They may turn out to be a 
[Television Writing School as 





—AND ABROAD 


The Australian Scene 


This is Centenary Time in Australa—for 
its two youngest States and some of its oldest 
municipalities—and drama, par excellence the 
community art, is playing its part in celebra- 
tions; for instance, Goulburn amateurs in June 
re-enacted the Inaugural Meeting of their City 
Council, and Grafton, whose Pelican Players 
have organised for the Centenary a One-Act 
Play Competition for playwrights, is engaged 
in staging the winner this month (October). 
Queensland has held a Full-Length Play 
Competition for country groups all over its 
vast territories, and at the Finals in Brisbane 
the Ipswich Little Theatre, presenting Emlyn 
Williams’ Someone Waiting, gained first place. 
For the adjudi ator, John V. Trevor. this was 
the culmination of three months’ strenuous 
activity——-producing, lecturing, conducting, 
schools, giving recitals——in the Far North ol 
the State, where the Elizabethan Theatre Trust 
had made him available to provide stimulus 
and guidance for local amateurs. 

In Brisbane the J.J Stable Memorial ‘Tree 
Theatre was opened on Shakespeare’s birthday 
with a performance of Love's Labour’s Lest. 


In the world of amateu 
Australia is now preparing t 
year on record as 
Repertory society 
the Continent) has commissioned architects to 
proceed with the plans for a new theatre on a 
site purchased some years ago, and the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide has ope own theatre, 
admirably designed and equipped, which the 
Trust Players are using in their nation-wide 
tour. 


theatre. South 
» put its hundredth 
Adelaide 


the oldest and largest on 


annus rabuits 


ed its 


Pert h had the 
Australian 


first 
annual 
climatic 


being the 
establish an 
Festival of Arts which thanks to 
conditions and to the wonderful 

co-operation among all concerned—State and 
University, professional and amatevr—has 
hitherto supplied our nearest equivalent to the 
Edinburgh Festival; the programme beginning 
next January will include at least three plays. 


honour of 
capital to 


The First (and expected to become Annual) 
Festival of Arts in Adelaide, for which an 
ambitious programme of wide range is being 
assembled, will include one novel and highly 
commendable feature. A Competition has been 
held for a full-length play by an Australian 
author, and the announcement has just been 
made that the winner, Goodbye to Number Six, 
by Alex Symonds, will be given its premiere 
on March 14th. The play was recommended 


spirit of 


by seven leading amateur groups, who have 
agreed to pool their talent and resources for 
the production. 


E. M. Titpes.ey 


New Zealand 


Mrs. Nora Ratcliff, tutor of the League’s 
Playwriting Correspondence Course, and well- 
known playwright and adjudicator, has now 
returned to England after her six-month’s tour 
of New Zealand. She went at the invitation of 
the British Drama League (New Zealand), to 
adjudicate the New Zealand Drama Festival 
and to conduct a seminar for playwrights, two 
schools for adjudicators and a number of 
schools of acting and production in all areas 
throughout the Dominion. 'udging by corres- 
pondence received from D. S. Campbell, the 
Dominion President, and by the press cuttings 
received, Mrs. Ratcliff’s tour was most success- 


ful. 


The finalists were: A View from the Bridge, 
The Phoenix Theatre; Tennessee Williams’ 
Purifwation, by the Phoenix Players, Dunedin; 
Act Il, Scene I of Look Back in Anger by the 
Hastings Group Theatre; and Christopher 
Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners, by the Bailey Academy 
Players, Auckland. 

The winners were: The Phoenix Theatre in 
A View from the Bridge. 


The Prime Minister (Mr. Nash) in present- 
ing the scroll of honour to the winning team 
and certificates to the four finalists, congratu- 
lated the Phoenix Theatre on their magnificent 
presentation of a great play, and said he had 
never known such an intense filty minutes, 
even though he had been to many theatres 
abroad. 


Canada 


The National Executive of the Dominion 
Drama Festival have decided to aim for a 
Final Festival in Canada’s Jubilee Year 1967 
of eight plays written by Canadians. It is hoped 
that by that year Ottawa may have a suitable 
theatre in which to hold the Final, thus bring- 
ing the Festival back to the city of its birth. 


The Canada Council has announced a plan 
to encourage the writing and production of 
Canadian plays. Using the new eight-zone 
system of the D.D.F. for the basis of the plan, 
the Council will in each zone award to the 
groups whose production of a full-length play 
written by a Canadian is considered to be the 
best in the zone, the sum of $400.00. The play- 
wright of the play so selected will be awarded 
the sum of $100.00, 
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COURSES 1960 


WEEK-END COURSE FOR 
DESIGNERS AND TECHNICIANS 
February 5th to 7th 


‘THEATRE IN ACTION’ COURSE 
im Association with 
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FOR PRODUCERS AND DRAMA 
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(1) (a) Course of Training for Teachers 
of Speech and Drama(Teachers’ Dipioma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
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part-time tuition. 
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Education and entitles holders of the Diploma to Qualified 
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New Zealand 


Mrs. Nora Ratcliff. tutor ol! th League's 
Playwriting Correspondence Course, and well- 
known playwright and adjudicator, has now 
returned to England alter her six-month’s tour 
of New Zealand. She went at the invitation of 
the British Drama League (New Zealand), to 
adjudicate the New Zealand Drama Festival 
and to conduct a seminar tor playwrights, two 
and a number of 
schools of acting and production in all areas 
throughout the Dominion. Judging by corres- 
pondence received from D. S. Campbell, the 
Dominion President, and by the 
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Canada 
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Lhe National Dominion 
Drama Festival decided to aim for a 
Final Festival in Canada’s Jubilee Year 1967 
of eight plays written by Canadians. It is hoped 
that by that vear Ottawa may have a suitable 
theatre in which to hold the Final, thus bring- 
ing the Festival back to the city of its birth. 

lhe Canada Council has announced a plan 
to encourage the writing and production of 
Canadian plays. Using the new eight-zone 
system of the D.D.F. tor the basis of the plan, 
the Council will in each zone award to the 
groups whose production of a full-length play 
written by a Canadian is considered to be the 
best in the zone, the sum of $400.00. The play- 
wright of the play so selected will be awarded 
the sum of $100.00. 
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